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INVITATION. 


ister are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Macca ime in the roll of presidents at Prince- 
ton University, and the first layman to hold 
this office, is Dr. Woodrow Wilson, who was | 
recently elected to succeed Dr. Francis L. Patton. | 
The new president is not quite so youthful as | 
our cover-page portrait seems to indicate, but he | 
is a young man notwithstanding, having been | 
born at Staunton, Virginia, in 1856. He was | 
graduated at Princeton in 1879, studied law at | 
the University of Virginia and took a post- | 
graduate course at Johns Hopkins, and then | 
after practising law for a year or so began his | 
successful career as an instructor. It will be | 
recalled that from 1888 to 1890 he was the | 
professor of history and political economy at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
In 1890 he became a member of the faculty of | 
Princeton, and since 1895 has been the McCor- 
mick professor of jurisprudence and _ politics. 
President Wilson has obtained celebrity as a 
lecturer and also as a writer, has shown high 
capacity for administration, and—this being not 
the least of his qualifications—has always been 
exceedingly popular with the members of his 
classes. 
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he Pioneers of Manchester, New Hampshire, 

recently held their sixth annual reunion. A 
reception, banquet, and literary and musical 
entertainment were features of it, and the 
Manchester Old Residents’ Association, another 
organization of somewhat similar character, 
cordially joined to make the occasion memorable. 
The event is worthy of note because all the 
participants had resided in Manchester for fifty 
or more years, and because it needs to be borne 
in mind that every such association tends to | 
foster that wholesome local pride which inspires | 
a city to growth and good works. There are | 
cities, even in New England, that need them 


sorely. 
E xperiments that have recently been made seem 
to show that the European market wants 
American peaches as well as apples. A Con- | 
necticut grower has begun to ship them to 
London with marked success. He puts the 
peaches into cold storage as soon as picked, and 
keeps them cool all the way across the ocean. 
They reach the other side in excellent condition, | 
and net from a quarter to a half as much again | 
as they would at home. 
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This grower’s conclusion | 
is that “‘there is no limit to the market.’’ Practi- 
cally there is no limit to the peaches, either,— | 
even if the newspapers do threaten a failure of the 
crop every year,—so here is a capital chance 
for demand and supply to come together. 


T° inspect the cattelo next summer visit South 
Freeport, Maine. But perhaps the reader 
does not know what a cattelois? Briefly, then, 
it is a cross between Polled Angus, or Galway, 
cows and full-blooded buffaloes, and the man 
who is establishing the Maine ranch affirms that 
“a half-breed of this type gives marked satisfac- 
tion, and a three-quarter-blood is a complete 
success, retaining the vigorous physique of the 
cow, with many of the characteristics of the 
bison. In Nebraska, where experiments have | 
been successfully conducted,” he adds, “the hair 
of the cattelo, as the new animal is professionally 
called, is found to be superior to that of the 
original bison, as it has all the strength of 
buffalo hair, with a finer and silkier texture.’ 
So useful an animal seems to deserve a more 
impressive name. ‘“Cattelo’”’ is not pretty. 


he Cape Cod Pilgrim Memorial Association 

seems to have taken a new lease of life 
since the Massachusetts Legislature voted an | 
appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars | 
conditioned upon the raising of an equal amount | 
before July 5, 1905. Indeed, the outlook is cheer- | 
ing, for the association has five thousand dollars | 
in hand and another five thousand promised, 
and the raising of fifteen thousand dollars more 
should easily be within the range of its possi- 
bilities. With the whole fifty thousand it is 
proposed to erect upon the highest point in 
Provincetown a memorial to commemorate two 
facts: That upon Cape Cod the Pilgrims made 
their first landing in the New World, and that 
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the immortal compact of civil government eee 
adopted while the Mayflower lay in Province- | 
town harbor. Very likely this memorial will | 
take the form of a rugged obelisk two hundred | 
feet in height, which would be visible far out at | 
sea. But if any native or sympathizer thinks 
he has a better plan, or is anxious to help, the | 
officers of the association, the president, secre- 
tary or treasurer,— especially the treasurer,— | 
will doubtless be delighted to hear from him. | 
Capt. J. Henry Sears of Brewster, Mr. Osborn | 
Nickerson of Chathamport, and Mr. Howard F. 
Hopkins of Provincetown, respectively, hold 
these honorable positions, and not even a 
Plymouth man could deny that they and their 
associates have worked hard and effectively. 


| Shorthand 
| keeping and Teleg- 


Bip modern woman has the explorer’s tempera- 
ment and rejoices to go where women have | 
not been before—doubtless encouraged by the | 
fact that the disposition of the chivalrous public | 
is to admire and applaud. Bristol, Connecticut, | 
plumes itself in print on the alleged fact that it is 
“the first town to have a woman letter-carrier.”’ | 
She took an examination for the place of carrier | 
on the rural free delivery route, passed, was | 
appointed an assistant carrier, and in the occa- | 
sional absence of the regular carrier drives over a | 
very long route, and to popular acceptance meets | 
the demands of it. Once in the distant ages | 
somebody devised a pun to the effect that women 
should be very successful in the postal service 
because they are so good at collecting the males. 
There was truth as well as humor in that saying. 

The papers of the same week report—this from 
Farmington, Maine—an occurrence that prompts 
one to hope that many more women will engage 
in the free delivery service. On a recent after- 
noon thirteen women residing on the Intervale 
road above Temple village armed themselves 
with shovels, rakes, hoes and wheelbarrows, and 
repaired the road. Just what provocation they 
had is not stated; but their deed is vindicated 
by a newspaper correspondent, who declares that 
that thoroughfare is now in the best condition 
it was ever in. He hints, too, that a woman 
surveyor of highways may be elected next spring. 
Probably that is rather a dream than a prophecy ; 
but there would be many such officials if women 
served the rural mail routes. Women are tender- 
hearted as well as progressive ; their consciences 
would revolt at the thought of driving a horse 
every day over purgatorial highways; the bad 
roads would be mended. 
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WITH ZEAL AND GOOD-WILL. 


[" the correspondence of Lucy Clark Allen, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Allen, of North- 
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| boro, Massachusetts, is a letter written the 
| year before her marriage, 1817, which gives a 
| hint of the sober and practical way in which she 
| looked forward to what was to be her home and 
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pire ; 


| and good-will, for it was for those I loved.” 


occupation for life : 

“T have endeavored to form some plans for my 
conduct, and, so far as I have, you may be sure 
they are such as I approve. One thing I 
must learn, which is the art of making a little go 
a great way. ‘That will not be so necessary for 
you as for me, though I think economy ought to 
be practised by every one; but it very seldom is, 
I believe, except from necessity. 

“In my case, there will be the house to pay 
for in the outset, and I shall feel as if I ought 
not to eat a crust of bread more than will keep 
me alive till all debts are paid. There is but one 
way of doing that, which is to invite some ten or 
twelve delightful young gentlemen to come and 
oceupy all the waste room in the house, and give 
a handsome sum for the privilege of eating, 
drinking, sleeping, studying, and making work 
and trouble under the same roof with such a 
delightful family as mine will doubtless be.’’ 

Lucy Allen was married in Cambridge on 
February 3, 1818, and wrote the following 
description of her wedding journey : 

“On Wednesday morning, February 4, 1818, 
! ‘set sail’ for Northboro. The week before 
had been terribly cold, and a great body of snow 
lay on the ground. I was married Tuesday 
evening in the midst of a violent snow-storm, 
and before morning the snow turned to a 
rain, which completely flooded the roads, while 
the depth of hard snow beneath kept it from 
being sloshy. The water was quite deep, and I 
was obliged to hold an enbeelia before me to 
keep from being drenched as by rain. 

“Our good old friend, Mr. Williams, intended 
I should go up in style, but as it happened, no 
one witnessed the entrée, for it was after dark. 
I shall never forget how pretty the village looked 
when, arriving at the top of a hill, Mr. Allen 
said, “There is Northboro;’ and, helping me 
out from behind my umbrella, I saw the lights of 
the village a short distance below and beyond. I 
never pass that place without thinking of it.’’ 

For over forty years Lucy Allen shared her 
husband’s work in the town she here refers to, 
and so consistent was her life that toward its 
close she wrote to a friend as follows: 

“My lot has been a very happy one. I have 
had a toilsome life, but I have worked with zeal 





AN UNFAMILIAR PROCESS. 


Spe father did not shave himself, and at the 

age of eight Bob had never seen a barber’s 
shop. Consequently on his return from a visit 
to his grandfather in the country he had some- 
thing to tell his mother which he feared she 
might consider unpleasant news. 

“Grandfather is as nice and pleasant as he can 
be,” he said, in a confidential talk at bedtime, 
“but I do think he’s a little bit queer sometimes. 
The morning after I got there I saw him washing 
his face with a little broom and then wiping it 
off with a knife.” 
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OF AN INDIAN AGENT 





I.-COUNTING 


HE first time that I saw Major Cadotte, 
the old Indian agent, was in the summer 
of 1885. One intensely hot evening in 

June i sat alone on the front porch, using a 
fan vigorously, and watching a tiny cloud on 
the horizon. Suddenly I leaned forward, with 
eyes fixed on a passing figure. There were 
peculiarities about this individual which would 
have arrested the attention of any one. 

The man was old, very old, but he stepped 
with a vigor and erectness that belied the 
snow-white hair and shrunken features. His 
gait showed that he had been long used to 
tread the yielding earth, rather than the 
uncompromising pavements of a city street. 
He wore a wide-brimmed gray sombrero, and 
a new suit; and his trousers were tucked inside 
a pair of ornate, high-heeled boots, which were 
furnished with clanking spurs. In one hand 
he carried a gun-case and in the other a 
veritable carpetbag, the like of which I had 
never before seen except in pictures. 

I was glad that he turned in toward the 
house next door, for it gave me a further 
chance to watch him. He rapped long and 
loudly. There was no answer. He pounded 
again with his cased gun, but as no one came 
to let him in, he sat down on the steps with a 
dejected air. 

Then I remembered that my friends and 
neighbors, the Harmers, were away for the 
evening. I crossed the lawn and told him that 
they might not be back for two or three hours. 
He seemed so disappointed that before | knew 
it, 1 had asked him over to wait on our porch, 
where he could have a fan, a chair, and a 
glass of lemonade. He accepted the invitation 
gratefully. 

“Going to rain,’’ he said, as he slipped into 
a big porch rocking-chair, and nodded in a 
weather-wise way at the little cloud. 

“I’m glad of that,” Lanswered. “Have you 
travelled far ?”’ 

“Quite a trail, miss; but in these days we 
journey fast. 
and am going back to the mountains.” 

I looked at his tired old face and something 
inspired me toask, “You haven’t had supper, 
have you?” 

“Well, no, miss,”” he answered, frankly. 
“You see, I didn’t expect to find my friends 
out. And I am hungry.” 

I set before him what I supposed to be a 
bountiful meal for any man, but I found it 
only the part of hospitality to bring out two 
more supplies. 

“Thank you, miss,” he said in heartfelt 
tones as I cleared away the dishes. “Somehow 
I can’t stand going without meals and sleep as 
I used to do. What’s your name?” 

My mind was so busy with this strange 
guest that I only answered, abstractedly, 
“May.” ° 

“May?” he repeated. “You mean Marie. 
Anyway, it ought to be Marie. You’re so like 
her. Just her age. We used to call her 
‘Petit Ma’m’selle’ in the old days, forty-five— 
fifty—sixty years ago.” 

“Who was Petit Ma’m’selle?” I asked, 
seenting a story. But he shook his head and 
looked away. Afterward he often called me 
by this name, but he never told me of the 
original. Perhaps that was a secret which his 
old heart had kept sacred through the turmoil 
of more than half a century. 

But I got a story from him before the 
Harmers came home. He had been telling me 
of the frontier in the early days, and I had 
remarked that it must have taken courage to 
live in those strenuous times. 

“Courage?” he said, with a shrug. “But 
they weren’t all brave at heart. Some had 
bravery ‘thrust upon them,’ as the saying is. 
Now, that’s the way it was with me once, long 
ago. Let’s see, ’25—no, ’22—in 1822.” 

The date was so early that I started. The 
old man nodded. 

“Some time ago,” he admitted, “I was 
twenty-three; I’m eighty-three now. At that 
time I was living at old Fort Atkinson, up 
north of the Platte River. Not many miles 
away was the Spanish trading-post of Manuel 
Lisa ; and beyond, the American Fur Company 


Came from the Indian Territory, 


**<COUP.’’ 







That’s how it happened that he, with 


me for the north country. 

“At the first camp on the trail some- 
thing queer happened. I don’t under- 
stand it, even now. The Skidi wouldn’t 
talk about it afterward. Have you ever 
noticed how in real life little mysteries 
happen which are never explained? 
This was one of them.” 

The major stopped for a moment in 
puzzled contemplation. From the street 
beyond, the sound of bells on the passing 
cars brought us back, with a shock, across 
the void of threescore years. 

“As I was saying,” he began again, 


twenty of his young men, started with | 





| what we should do. The old man grew an 
inch as he told us we were free to do as we 


pleased. As for himself, had he not said that 
he would intercede with the Rees? The Sioux 
were many, but they were dogs. He would 


go on to the Rees. 

“And I cheered. I banged my gauntlet on 
the saddle-horn and shouted, ‘Good for you, 
old fellow! I’m with you, Good Sky.’ 

“The Deer made a sort of a weak ‘me, too,’ 
statement in Pawnee. 

“Well, we travelled along a couple of days 
without any excitement. Then one morning 
Good Sky gave me his fresh, new bear-robe 
and sent me to the top of the nearest hill to 
reconnoiter. 
“There I hid under a little scrub-oak, and 
got ready to peep into the valley. Instead of 
showing a human head above the crest of the 
hill, as a mark for any lurking fve, I put the 









BEFORE HE KNEW WHAT HIT HIM, I STRUCK HIM TO THE GROUND. 


| had a post at Belone. But there wasn’t a 
| white settlement within five hundred miles. 
| “You can see for yourself that when the 
whites got into a row with the swarming 
| Indians, they had to look pretty sharp. In 
| those days there wasn’t any well-fed, prosperous 
| State militia to fall back upon. The full force 
| of government troops, men and officers, was 
| three hundred and seventeen at Fort Atkinson. 
| Of that pitiful handful, most were sick from 
the different hardships of the frontier. Many 
were dying of scurvy. 

“So that year, when we heard that General 
Ashley, the trader, had flogged a Ree in time of 
peace, we felt pretty blue. It insults an Indian 
more to have some one strike him—to ‘count 
coup’ on him—than it does a white man to 
be spit upon. Usually one or the other dies 
for it. 

“The commandant at the fort expected war 
when the spring trade should open. Le was 
sick abed, so he sent for me because I was 
‘father’ to the Pawnees—agent, you know. 
He wanted me to go to the tribe and see if I 
couldn’t get them to give me a peace-party, to 
carry presents and to intercede for the whites 
with the Rees, who were their kinsfolk.. We 
weren’t in any condition to fight just then. 

“Well, I rode over to the Upper Village, 
where the Skidi band of the Pawnees lived. 
They are closest kin to the Rees. The chief 
called the council and we had a big smoke. 
You know that the Pawnees, as a tribe, were 
always friendly to the whites. The council 
had about decided to send a big escort with me 
to the Ree country, when in stalks that hateful 
old warrior, Red Hand. He was the restless, 
discontented one, always trying to stir up the 
dregs of the tribe against the whites. 

“As soon as I laid eyes on him I knew that 
the jig was up. Red Hand was considerable 
of an orator. He just outdid himself that day. 
When he got through, the council saw how 
unnecessary and disagreeable the trip would be 
at that time of year through the Sioux country. 

“So they conveniently forgot that they had 
as good as promised the peace-party. That is, 
all except Good Sky. Good Sky always stuck 
to a contract, even if it hadn’t been signed. 





“that night after we made camp the awful 
cold came on without a flake of snow. I 
tell you, it took work to keep up the fires. 
Good Sky appointed a relay of young braves 
for tenders. 
on the Deer. 

“The rascal must have neglected his duties 
and gone to sleep again, for about daylight I 
was awakened by the awful cry of the medi- 
cine wolves. They seemed to be snapping at 


mysterious white wolves. Well, I was afraid 
of the effect on them, so I jumped up, and 
what do you think, ma’m’selle?” 

I shook my head. 

“As true as I live,” answered the major, 
“every Skidi except the Deer and Good Sky 
had lit out. The Deer was asleep and Good 
Sky sat up by the dying fire, looking at those 
snarling, dancing wolves as if he just dared 
them to come on. The young braves must 
have slipped away while he was asleep. He 
felt disgraced by their desertion, and didn’t 
care what happened. Now what I want to 
know is this: What made them run away 
from their leader ?” 

“Perhaps they were afraid,” I suggested. 

He shook his head vigorously. Beneath the 
crag of his protruding brow the deep eyes 
glinted like the waters of a troubled pool. 

“The Skidi were never cowards,” he 
answered. “And they always looked down 
on a man who deserted the leader. Of course, 
they thought that the visit of the wolves was a 
warning, and moved camp, as they always do, 
to escape bad luck. 

“But why didn’t they take Good Sky? Did 
they mean to show him that they didn’t 
approve of the expedition, thinking that he 
would back down and join them later? If 
| they were afraid of him, of course they 
wouldn’t wake the Deer, for he was a tattler. 

Anyway they deserted, but before they left 
they brought plenty of wood and picketed our 
| horses on the other side of the fire. 





up. When the Deer and I had had our break- 
fast—Good Sky wouldn’t.eat—we asked him 





Toward morning the watch fell | 


us where we lay in our blankets. You know | 
how superstitious the Pawnees are about these | 


“The wolves didn’t stay long after we were | 


bear-robe about me, and drew the ears above 
my eyes. But I never got a peep into the 
country below. Before that was possible a 
tumult from behind turned me face about. 

““Ma’m’selle, 1 saw twenty Sioux sweep 
down on the Deer and Good Sky. I tell you, 
| I was rooted to the spot like the scrub-oak. I 

was powerless to help them. It would have been 
useless suicide to have interfered against so 
many. SoI cowered under the bearskin and 
watched. 

“The Deer tried to run away and hide, 
but Good Sky straightened up and faced all 
of those Sioux as if he meant to exterminate 
them. He thought that his hour had come, 
but he marched as proudly out to meet them as 
if he led a hundred, and gave the Pawnee 
war-cry. It was shrill and steady and defiant. 
| Even in my horror of the consequences, I 
could not help admiring his grit, and felt like 
shouting again, ‘Good for you!’ 

“Much to my astonishment, the Sioux did 
| not loose a single arrow. They swept down 
| round Good Sky in a dense cloud of dust, 

which covered their movements. When it 
| cleared a little I saw that they had disarmed 
| him and had bound him to a little bay pony. 
| Then 1 knew that they had recognized him 
as a big warrior by his bonnet and other 
| accouterments. They were saving him for the 
| tortures. The thought of it made me cringe 
| farther back under the scrub-oak. 

“The Sioux then tracked down the Deer. 
When they caught him he bit and scratched 
and kicked, and tried to beg off like a squaw. 
They pounded him with disgust until he was 
glad to keep still. 

“T thought that it was my turn next, but 
the enemy, after examining the trail, seemed 
satisfied, and passed on down a steep ravine. 
They had seen the tracks of three horses, and 
they knew that they had them all. Where I 
had dismounted from old Goliath there had 
been a long, stony stretch, which had not 
taken my footprints. 

““Ma’m’selle, when the Indians disappeared 
I breathed freely for the first time in half an 
hour. But I knew that my safety was very 
doubtful, and I had to see if anything could 
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be done for Good Sky. I couldn’t bear to think 
of leaving him to the tortures. I crept on down 
after the warriors. They led to a little camp 
in a wild-plum thicket. It was a war party, and 
I had seen the whole force of the enemy. 

“As the Sioux dismounted I realized that | 
must act quickly. It came to me like an inspi- 
ration that if I could stampede the horses they 
might carry the Pawnees, for a time at least, 
beyond the reach of their enemies. 

“In a twinkling I erept up to a horse that had 
fallen behind the others. When near enough I 
gave a deep growl and waved the fresh, new 
bear-robe at him. 

“He caught the scent of the pelt and, recog- 
nizing the odor, gave one loud scream, reared, 
and plunged headlong through the camp. The 
others followed. Two of them bore away the 
bound Pawnees. As they started, the Deer 
screamed with all his might, like a frightened 
squaw. 

“Then I gave a loud blue-jay call. Out from 
the cloud of dust, from among the plunging 
horses and the yelling Sioux, who were in hot 
pursuit, Goliath turned backward. 

“Tn the confusion no one seemed to notice his 
curious action. I gave the blue-jay call again, 








and when Goliath knew where I was, he came | 


to heel like a hound. 


If he had not loved me so | 


much I don’t know what would have been the | 
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end of this story. But he did love me, and he 
proved faithful, as I had hoped. 

“When I was about to spring on his back, a 
naked warrior, who was too old to join the 
pursuit, leaped out of the nearest lodge. He 
seized Goliath by the mane. If he could have 
held him it meant death to me. I pounced upon 


the Indian, and before he knew what Hit him, I | 


struck him to the ground. 

**Ma’m’selle, I never shall forget that look of 
hate that he gave me from his snaky, glittering 
eyes as he rolled over. It came to me like a 
flash that I had ‘counted coup’ on him. I had 
given the deadly insult; and before he could 
strike back, I was galloping away. 
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Suddenly the stillness was broken by such an 
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uproar as I never wish to hear again. The men 
sprang to their feet and began toarm. Outside 
a horde of savages were battering at the stockade. 

“A night attack!’ muttered Cabonne. Then 
he shouted, “T'o your places, men! Antoine, the 
torches! Swing open that trap, Francois. 
Pappan — 

“He stopped with a light at the touch-hole of 
the little howitzer, which would send a timely 
warning to the savages swarming outside. He 
lowered the flame, but I reached it just in time 
to’snatch-it away. 

“ *M’sieu’ Cabonne!’ I gasped. ‘Do you 
want to bring ona war? Listen! listen to the 
crazy things! Do you hear the war-cry? No. 
It is the Skidi Pawnees. They are calling for 
“Chief White Father.” That’s me. Open the 
gates, m’sieu’. You’ll never let in better friends.’ 

“ ‘Then,’ he said, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
‘I know what they want. Open the stockade 
gate, men, to the Skidi Pawnees.’ 

“A moment later the enclosure was packed to 
suffocation with a mass of pushing, crowding 
Indians, who were still calling frantically for 
‘Chief White Father.’ And when they got me, 
they started away in triumph for the Upper 
Village. 

“From the shoulders of the head men I looked 








, was eS 


OR as long as I could remem- 
ber grandmother had seemed 
to stand upon a peaceful plain, over which 
no harsh wind blew. Now, coming to visit her 
after my four years at boarding-school and in 
Europe, I could see that she had passed from 


“T circled the Sioux and joined the mad ‘ this sunlit region. There were shadows upon 
stampede, which | encouraged by growls and | her pathway, and cold winds came stealing up 


the waving of the bear-robe. 
left far behind, but not before Good Sky had 


The Sioux were | from the Dark Valley. 


But grandmother was always brave. Old men 


been wounded and several of the horses killed. | speaking of her as she was in the cruel pioneer- 


When we had gone far enough for safety, I 
unbound the Pawnees and cared for Good Sky’s 
wound. 
Village. 


position. 


stolen property. 


| 


“About this time the Deer began to recover. | 


He was for going back right there and then to slippers had an air of coquetry 
He was fierce | about them. 
with bravery; but I just looked at the sneaking | bows in her gay little cap, 


wipe out the whole Sioux nation. 


fellow. 


“*The Ree peace-party is over,’ says I. 


see that the Sioux are even thicker than I | tossed 
thought. If the Rees Want to go to war in the gown. 


spring, they’ll have to—that’s all. I can’t go on | 


alone. Good Sky is wounded, and you—you | came the 


aren’t worth a worn-out coyote skin.’ 


“I felt better after freeing my mind to the| the evening to some fes- 
But I tell you, 1 was afraid that we | tivity, but I, by choice, 
For all | knew, | stayed with her. 
those Sioux would get reenforcements from | was excited, and the hand 
somewhere and overtake us; but before night | 1 held in mine trembled. 


Deer. 
weren’t out of the woods yet. 


we fell in with a big party of friendly Otoes | 


under I-e-tan, and that assured us protection. 


for Good Sky was pretty sick; but at last he 


seemed better, and we parted on the trail one’ and the music. 
The Pawnees | Aunt Mat thought I had 


‘sleep’ from the Upper Village. 
hurried on home, but I camped out to rest a while. 


| plans,” she said. 
“We had plenty of difficulties getting along, | rented Bournique’s hall 


| 


| 


Fd i wild -rose design was 


| ing days, when Indians and wolves crept about 
her cabin at night, always said, “She was a 


Then. we turned back for the Upper | brave woman, your grandmother.” 
Ma’m’selle, I found myself in a queer | 
I had turned out to be a leader of a | looked so very frail and tender and 
horse-raid, and there I was, riding behind my | showed ber bravery in such a femi- 


She was brave now, although she 


Silver ringlets hung about 


nine way. 
Her little beaded 


her face. 
There were pink 
and a liberty scarf with 

over her gray 
The first night after I 


rest of the 
| household went out for 


She 
“T have made all the 


“Thave 


and ordered the flowers 
Your 


| been rather extravagant 


back through the gate of Post Belone. The 
Frenchmen were dancing and waving their arms 
and making shrill cries of excitement. Cabonne 
formed a trumpet of his hands and shouted 
sarcastically above the uproar: 

* *Yes, yes, Cadotte; only in the story-books 
is virtue rewarded.’ 

“Then the Skidi carried me off to glory. And 
would you believe it, ma’m’selle? The thing that 
pleased them most wasn’t the horse-raid, though 
that was big, or the fact that I had stormed the 
enemy’s camp alone, which was bigger; but 
because I had counted coup on that old Sioux 
warrior, which was biggest of all. 

“Any man, Good Sky told me afterward, can 
kill an enemy at a safe distance; but to count 
coup on him, and him alive, that was a brave 
act of which to boast forever. 

“That’s the end of the story, ma’m’selle. Isn’t 
that Mr. Harmer’s carriage coming now ?” 

I grudgingly admitted that it was, and watched 
the old man as he gathered up his queer pos- 
sessions and went to join his friends. From the 
porch I heard my neighbors greet him with a 
glad cry of welcome. They took him inside, 
and I was left to dream alone, in the darkness, 
of a time so long ago and ways so foreign that 
they seemed to come from some volume of 
ancient remance. 
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**1 HAVE RENTED BOURNIQUE’S HALL AND ORDERED THE FLOWERS 
AND THE MUSIC.’’ 


I thought that my adventure had ended, but it | about the flowers ; but it’s the last party 1 shall | gun and a plow and an ax—and I used them, too. 


hadn’t—quite. 
“The next evening I 
pounded on the stockade gate with my gun. 


reached Belone and 
= he | 


ever give, and I want plenty of flowers.” 
“How many guests shall you have?” I asked. | 
“Well, you see, it will be Margery’s ‘coming- 


Then, after a while, your grandfather started 
| the first factory in this part of the State. I used 
| to keep the books for him, and we’d sit up away 


keeper let me in, when he found out who it was, | | | out? party, although 1 tell her it belongs to the | into the night talking over schemes, to see how 


and took charge of Goliath. My! 


my! ma’m’- | others just as much as to her. 


She’ll have all | 


we could make it pay. When I think of those 


selle, I rernember those old days as if they were Jher particular friends, of course. Henry is to} hard days, and of all the comfort for all of you 


yesterday ! 


never heard in your life such a banging of fists | acquaintances here. 
and heels and such a roar of voices singing an old | her friends, and she’s such a popular girl. 


chanson. They were mostly French, you know. 


scream for letters. 
bringing the mail from Fort Atkinson. 


They thought that I was | lof the children left out. 


When the post door opened, you | have some of the college boys besides all his old | that has accrued from them, I don’t know how | 
Then there’s Fay with all | to be thankful enough. We hoped fora compe- | wistfulness upon her face, an 
Then | tence, but that our little factory would come to | | the hours with reluctant fingers. 
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widows and orphans of grandfather’s old com- 
pany, but it was like her not to think of all that. 

“Sometimes,” she went on, “I feel sorry to 
think that all of this happiness is drawing to an 
end.” She leaned back in her chair and stared 
with pensive gaze into the fire. 

After a time she spoke again. “But I like the 
plan of life—it is all peaceful and beautiful and 
wise—that people should age and that they 
should die. I like to hear when the old die.” 
She was smiling, as if she spoke of the fading 
of a rose. “The last chapter! I always enjoy 
the last chapter of a good book !’” 

“Grandmother, you must talk to me more 
about the party,’’ I said hurriedly, lest her words 
should set me to crying. 

“Well, there are the refreshments,” she said, 
brightly. “Now shall I havea sherbet and cakes 
and chocolate, or could I give them a regular 
supper with salads and things?” 

We talked it over till late, and grandmother’s 
cheeks flushed with a beautiful pink as we 
planned. At last everything seemed to be 
decided upon, and Sarah came to urge that it 
was time for bed. 

“There’s just one thing more,” said grand- 
mother, shyly. “I wish—now you mustn’t 
langh at me, Natalie—I wish you’d help me to 





decide what gown I’d better wear.” 

“What gown, grandmother ?” 

1 thought she had forgotten that she was not 
to attend the party, wut she added : 

“Oh, I know I’m going to sit here by the fire, 
but I shall have all the room lighted, and some 
tlowers, and I want the children to think of me 
in my very, very best. Go, Sarah, my dear, and 
bring my dresses for Miss Natalie to see.” 

So they were brought out—gowns of crape 
and velvet and soft, mottled silks, and I made 
my choice. 

“You must wear the gray velvet with 
the point lace, grandmother, and your 
pearls. Don’t let her forget about the 
pearls, will you, Sarah ?” 

She went to bed as‘satisfied as a child, 
and Sarah read the Bible and the evening 
prayer, and we left her in the great 
nmyihogany bed, with her silver hair 
gleaming on the pillow. 

After this we all talked “‘grandmother’s 
party,” and the mail was brisk with 
letters. 

“You mustn’t forget any one who ~ 
ought to be invited, Natalie”? she was 
always saying. “ Any friend you can 
think of who would be made happy by 
any invitation must have one. 
It’s going to be such a fine party, 
you see |’? 

She arranged to have much 
music, and wrote out a list of 
her favorite compositions which 
were to be played; and she con- 
tinually thought of additions 
which she wished made to the 
supper, so that when I was not 
directing the invitations, I was 
writing to the caterer or the 
leader of the orchestra. 

“TI hope every one will look 
beautiful,” she would say. 
“But how can they help it when 
they are so young ?” 

Sometimes she would be seized 
with a fear that some of her 
grandchildren would make 
another engagement for the 
wonderful night, and then I 
would be obliged to send off a 
note of warning. 

“Tf I could only live until the party!” she 
would sigh. 

But we noticed that grandmother’s strength 
was failing rapidly. She had always been a 
great reader, but for three weeks before New- 
year’s she ceased to ask for the paper or the 
magazines. 

She sat very still, with a look of inexpressible 
seemed to tell off 

I know we all 


| there are Donald and Royal and ’Toinette. | give work to thousands of men and occupation | | prayed that she might be given this one last 
“When they saw me there was a perfect | |’Toinette is only fourteen, but I can’t have any | to all the boys of the family, and comfort to all | pleasure—that she might drink to the full this 


I wish every one of 


Makes | them to have this one beautiful evening to 


me sorry yet to remember their disappointment. | remember me by.” 
‘*Why, I can see that aristocrat, John Cabonne, | 


as plain as if he sat on yonder chair. 


his beautiful jeweled hands before his eyes, and | 


a tear crept between his fingers. 


Francois, were not to be comforted. Usually 
they got some second-hand information when 
‘the express’ did arrive from its thousand-mile | 
journey after the mail. 


| besides my virtues to think of.” 
“Even the royageurs and Cabonne’s negro, | gave me her old quizzical look. 


the girls, we never dreamed !” 


I thought to myself how grandmother had | 


always accepted the labor without counting the | 


| cup of joy she had filled for others. 
She saw with excitement the invitations sent 
out, and as additions were made to the list day 


“They have whole beautiful years to remem-  rewards—how she had been as thankful for the | by day, her hospitality, which had always been 


He put | | ber you by,” I said. 


“Oh, but I want them to have something 
Grandmother | 
Then she nestled 
up to me and spoke in a tone of ecstatic contfi- | 
dence. “I shall sit here by the fireplace, dressed | 
|in my very best, and the old year will go out, 
and the new year come in, and all my dear young | 


“Just to amuse them I told them of my expe-| people will be enjoying themselves in the city, 


rience with the Sioux. ‘Humph!’ said 
Cabonne when I got through. 
that before, only the Deer was the hero. 
came to the post this morning. His story was 
more interesting than yours. ‘The Deer is a 
great warrior now. Good Sky is too smart to tell 
on him. The old man will Jet the other young 
braves think what glory they might have had, 
too, if they hadn’t deserted. As I understand 
it, you are not in the story.’ 

* “Oh, well,’ I answered, ‘that’s the way of 
life. It is only in the story-books where virtue is 
rewarded.’ 

“They all laughed. ‘Then we sat silently 
watching the dying flames in the great fireplace. 


He 


*We’ve heard all | 





John | eighty miles from me, with the music and the 


flowers. There’ll be no one here with me but | 
Sarah.” She smiled at her nurse. “We two | 
old women will sit here and nod and smile 
together. I expect it to be quite the prettiest 
day of my life—quite the prettiest !’’ 

Two slow tears crept down the wrinkled 
cheeks, which seemed to have a sort of golden | 
luster upon the delicate skin. 

“Tt makes me so happy to think that all of you | 
can have so much that was denied tome. When | 
I was about your age, Natalie, I was starting | 
west with your grandfather. We travelled from 
Ohio here to Illinois by wagon, and I helped lay 
the logs of our cabin. I had learned to use a 


toil as for the triumph. 

“1 ran the business myself for almost four 
years, while your grandfather was in the war. 
He went out as a volunteer captain, and raised 
his own company. I made the colors and gave 
them to the boys the day they marched away. 
| They’ve never forgotten it. Other women did 
more, and their services were forgotten. But for 
the little I did—the forming of the local sanitary 
commission and that—they have shown me much 
more gratitude than I deserve. Every Memorial 
day for years they have marched from the post 
to this house and saluted me as I sat on the 
porch. And when I waited for them there with 
my children and my grandchildren about me, 
j all honorable, all without blemish of body or 
weakness of mind or stain on the reputation, 
| I have felt that I was indeed blessed among 
women.” 

“If love is a blessing, you are blessed, grand- 
mother.” 

I knew she had built a fine hall for the local 
post of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 


| that she had looked after the comfort of the 


| one of her most charming characteristics, awa- 
kened to the full. For years she had been a guest 
in the house of those who loved her, but now 
once more she was to entertain her friends, and 
that there were hundreds of them made perfect 
her content. 

A fortnight before New-year’s, as we were 
sitting at the breakfast-table, Sarah came in 
slowly, closed the door behind her, and stood 
with the tears slowly coursing down her cheeks. 
Aunt Mat rose. 

“Sarah ?”? she said in a low tone. 

It was an inquiry. Sarah bowed her head, 
and we followed her silently to grandmother’s 
bedroom. 

The little silver curls hung about her face in 
innocent gaiety, and she was smiling. 

“Mother has gone to her party,” said Aunt 
Mat, stooping to kiss the soft cheek. 





When New-year’s eve came we sat about the 
fireplace where grandmother had meant to keep 
her vigil alone, vibrating to the music and the 




















laughter she could not hear, reveling in the 
beauty and the joy she could not see. 
“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 
It was Fay who said it—Fay, whose tall, fair 
beauty and poetical mind grandmother bad loved 


Mont Pelée and the 
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as she loved all things fine and delicate and good. 
“Other fétes will be forgotten,’ said Aunt 

at, “but not this one—this one that did not 
happen. It hasa sort of immortality because it 
never came to an end.” 

I think we were all quite happy. The “last 
chapter of a good book” had been read, and it 
was brave and sweet and joyful. 





Ruins of St. Pierre.* 





By Professor Angelo Heilprin. 


HEN the news was flashed 
over the cable that a volcano, 
the name, and still less the work of 
which, were known to but few, and 
which was situated in a region not 
thought to be particularly affected 
by earth troubles, had suddenly 
exploded and caused the death of 
thirty thousand people, the world 
was staggered. The question was 
asked by all, Could it be possible? 
It was naturally thought that 
the details were exaggerated, and 
histories were sought to show parallels in like 
disasters. No parallel could be found. 

A second despatch arrived, stating that the 
first had well told its truth and taken nothing 
from imagination. ‘The beautifully situated city 
of St. Pierre, the most populous and commercially 
important city of the fair island of Martinique, 
lay in crumbling and burning ruins, with all its 
inhabitants, save perhaps one or two, destroyed. 

Wise men, and men less wise, began to think 
and to speculate. Some asked themselves the 
question whether the destruction was not a 
penalty visited by Heaven upon sinning heads ; 
others thought that they found in it a coincidence 
with some prophecy that told of the approaching 
destruction of the universe. But the greater 
number knew rightly that it was merely an 
episode in the work of nature, and that it was 
regulated by conditions that were determined 
wholly by unalterable natural laws. 

Fifty-one years ago this same Mont Pelée had 
broken out into activity, but so feebly that the 
surrounding country knew little of it, Forests 
continued to grow all over it, and cultivated fields 
of cane, coffee and cacao hung to its lower slopes. 

On the very top of the mountain was a small 
lake— named the Lac des Palmistes from the 
growths of small palms about it—which attracted 
picnic parties to it as a place of beauty, peace 
and quiet. Of this lake nothing remains, and 
the greater part of the mountain has been made 
as barren as if it had never known a cover. 


Into the Dark Cloud. 


HE first that I saw of Mont Pelée was in the 

early morning of May 25th, just seventeen 
days after the catastrophe that so suddenly made 
it famous. Our good steamer, the Fontabelle, 
carrying down stores for the needy and the 
afflicted, was then approaching the island of 
Martinique from the north, cautiously feeling its 
way into the dark cloud that hung over the water 
ahead of her bow. The sun, just risen, shone 
through rifts in the upper cloud-world, and we 
caught glimpses of the hazy land 
that we were nearing. 

Something from above fell upon 
everything on the deck. We were 
sprinkled gray. It was the ashes 
falling from the volcano. 

We were still six miles from 
land, but we smelled it in the odor 
of sulphur that came from the 
voleano. All the big cloud that 
was ahead of us and above us 
was the banner of the burning 
mountain—ashes and steam that 
were flung up miles high, and then 
gently brought down to lower 
levels. Day was long in coming 
through the darkness. 

When we passed through to the 
opposite side, Mont Pelée rose up 
in all its wild magnificence, smok- 
ing as if the whole world were on 
fire. It was gray, ragged and blis- 
tered, torn and savagely naked, for 


the side that was now turned to us was as bare | 
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old familiar points of the coast were 
no longer there. Where this and 
that had stood, nothing remained. 
The bay, the capes, the promontories 
—all seemed to them strange in the 
new picture in which they saw their 
native land. 

In a few minutes more we were 
opposite ill-fated St. Pierre. It was 
all silent and gray, looking like a} 
patch of mud that had been modeled 
into ruins, rather than like a new 
city that had been destroyed only a 
few days before. The ruins rose tier upon tier, 
| but all of one common hue, and showing little 
to distinguish individual buildings from one 
another. On the farther side burning heaps of 
coal were still showering flame, and casting up 
masses of ugly black smoke to unite with the 
voleanie fire. 


The Journey from Fort de France. 


E stood awed by this wonderful but sod | 
spectacle. It was, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive that this was gay St. Pierre,—the city of 
pleasures, the life of which had been compared to 
that of Paris and Rome,—the city in the roadstead 
of which vessels of all nations used to assemble, to, 
carry from it the product of the land and to bring | 
to it merchandise from the outer world. It was not 
far from here that Columbus landed in 1502, nine 
years after he had discovered the islands. A 
cross marks the landing near the beach of Carbet. 
We arrived at Fort de France, the capital of 
the island, shortly before nine o’clock that 
morning. Having installed myself in a fairly 
comfortable hotel, the characteristics of which 
were made more by what it had not than by 
what it had, I began to look round for a way 
of reaching St. Pierre, which was distant about 
seventeen miles by water. 
There were the usual tropical delays and 
annoyances, the making and unmaking of 
bargains, waiting for the “master” and not 


welcome in the fiery blaze of the tropical sun. 
The heat was intense, and one wondered how the 


place could ever have been selected for comfortable | 


residence. A fairly high range or ridge against | 
which the city was built kept off all that there | 
was of a moving air, and as we groped our way 
about, the temperature seemed stifling. The 


|ecrumbling masses and boulders of rock and 


cement had been baking for days, and their heat 
added much to what was received from the sun. 


' Then, too, there was the heat from the fallen 


ashes, which was in many places almost unbear- 
able to the foot. 

What remains of St. Pierre is a wilderness of 
rock and plaster, with pieces of walls standing 
out in long lines, and looking like patches of 


ancient aqueduct rising from a ruined field. | 


There is not a building that carries a roof, not a 


chimney to tell where formerly there was a glad | 


fireside. 

For two miles or more the ruins continue ; you 
know the streets by their standing walls, you 
recognize some of the houses by what the walls 
still carry. Here is the corner of the cathedral, 
there the municipal building, and farther to one 
side the wall of the military hospital. Only a 
few days ago it still bore the clock, with the 
hands marking eight minutes of eight, which told 
the precise time at which the catastrophe took 
place. 

We followed clumps of charred tree-trunks 
along what was the ocean promenade, and from 
them passed to the central square, or Place Bertin, 
where, in the shade of its lofty trees and around 
its attractive fountain, the populace met for 
recreation and business. 

What is there to-day? Great tree-trunks 
stretched in line, their branches buried in dust 
and turned almost to coal, their roots pointing to 
the mountain that brought such devastatiag. We 
found twisted bars of iron, great masses of roof- 
sheeting wrapped like cloth about the posts on 
| which they had been flung, and iron girders 
| looped and fes- 
| tooned as if they 
| had been made 
of rope. 

We climbed 
over and under 
ruins, over roofs 
| and into cellars, 
and everywhere 
was the same 
lifeless quiet. 
Great heaps of 





evidence of the terrible force that laid them low. 
We seemed to be wandering through a city that 
had been blown from the mouth of a cannon, 
and not one that had been destroyed by any force 
of nature. 


Strange Things We Found. 


ET even stranger things we found here. We 





finding him, and other similar difficulties. 

Crowds of black and yellow people stood | 
round and stared at us, and many were generous 
enough to offer advice and their services. The 
former we always thought bad, and the latter we | 
preferred not to have. 

Finally a party of us succeeded in chartering | 
a small steamer, the Rubis, which appeared | 
stanch. Her captain, besides being most courte- 
ous, evidently knew his business. 

We made the journey in a little more than an 
hour, passing close enough to the land to study 
its new aspects. As we drew near to the! 








MONT PELEE. 


destroyed region, we could easily see where 


of vegetation as is the heart of the African | the fiery blast had swept, for in its line almost 
Sahara. We saw steaming flows of boiling mud, | everything was gray and broken or burned. 


Some of them as black as ink, others almost 
sizzling white in the vapor clouds that were | 
coming from them. 

Our fellow passengers who had known the | 


region before exclaimed, “‘What a change !”” The | 





* Soon after the above article was written, Professor | 

Ee rin roturned to Martinique to continue his study 
neat es a toth, be He ae + the voleano 1 +" onerngen | 

ew ours e terr e 

pt which‘ Gestrevet the lives of fourteen hundred 
people. Nothing was heard from the daring investi- 

— r for some time afterward, and there were grave 

ears for’ his lif life. We = happy to Tn 2 however, that 

they were unfou ‘ofessor Heilprin was 
spared to carry still — Ly a br valuable researches. 

THE EpITors. 


Outside of it the houses stood as of old, bright | 
| grass covered the hillsides, and cattle grazed 
peacefully. The boundary of the two regions 
was in some places most sharply defined. 

Finding no landing-place for the steamer, we 
took to one of the dingeys, and steered to what 
had been the former place of embarkation, the | 
mouillage of St. Pierre. The sea was running 
at the time with a high surf, and it pouffded well 
| into us as we landed, leaving more than one poor 
back soaked. 

But these were trifles, and they were almost 


| put in. 


stumbled upon little cups of china that were 
still perfect in all their form, upon corked vessels 
in which the water remained pure and unchanged, 
and upon little packets of starch in which the 
starch granules remained as when they were first 
It seemed remarkable that the great 
storm that had so ruthlessly stamped out the 
life of man should have protected and left 


| unharmed these little things that belonged to his 
| household. 


Here, in the chemist’s shop, were some of his 
things, untouched. Even from the spigot of the 
street fountain cold water was still running, as 
it ran of old. Here lay bundles 
of clay pipes, with the day un- 
burned, in nearly the same places 
where they had been offered for 
sale across the counter. High up 
in the town I found the sounding- 
board of a piano, with many of its 
strings still tightly wound round 
their pegs. 

All this seemed more like a 
dream than a reality. As bits of 
beautiful mosaic paving camé out 
of the ashes, we asked ourselves, 
Are these never to be trod again? 
Are there to be no more flowers 
and plants in the gardens about 
which bits of fence-railing remain ? 
Are the glad faces no more to be 
seen of those who sat on the 
porches and verandas, where only 
broken columns now stand ? 

We wandered sadly along. One 
of our party told us that a group 
of bodies lay near. Yes, in the bath-room of a 
private house lay six, burned till they were 
hardly recognizable as bodies. A woman was 
stretched on her back at the bottom of the 
bath-tub, with her left arm thrown out as if to 
grasp something, in her bitter anguish. Near 
by was an infant, hardly too large to be carried 
in the arm, and beside it the body of another 
woman, crouched as if in agony and despair. 
To this room probably all had retired, expecting 
a moment of relief from the tornado of death 
that swept over them. We came across another 
group, eight in number. They told the same 
history as the first. 

The thousands of bodies that lie here have 











| been partly burned, and nearly all are buried— 
buried by the continuing fall of ashes from the 
voleano. It is a strange fate that the mountain 
whose eruption cost the lives of so many should 
also give to them their natural burial. It continues 
in its work of activity as if nothing had happened, 
mocking the beautiful world that surrounds it. 
Miles high into the air it is still puffing its steam 
and ashes, and from its interior still issues that 
deep thunder that more than once before gave 
warning which was not heeded. 

Can there be more of that which the mountain 
has given, or is there to be peace in the future ? 
These are questions that no one can answer, and 
all that can be said is that for some time there 
can be no great destruction of life, for nearly all 
of that which was destroyable has already been 





destroyed. But Mont Pelée has not yet fully told 
us its secret. What did it do to bring about the 
| catastrophe ? 


An Unsolved Problem. 


EN of science have grappled with the 
problem. They know that on that fatal 
eighth of May a great black cloud was seen to 
issue from the side of the volcano that faced the 
sea; that this wicked coud’ rolled down the 
mountain-slope with the speed of an express- 
train, fell over the unfortunate city, and in an 
instant of time set it aflame. 

From the time that it came out of the volcano 
until it settled over St. Pierre it travelled four 
miles—perhaps more; and it took only three or 
four minutes to make its journey. In this short 
interval the work of death had been fully done, 
and a record of destruction put into history that 
centuries will not efface. 

What this cloud was no one knows with 
precision. It is thought to have contained a gas 
that escaped from the bowels of the earth, and 
which, after floating about in the air a short 
time, exploded, killing and burning everything 
that lay in its 
path. 

Looking over 
at the volcano 
from the ruins 
of St. Pierre, I 
felt as if 1 should 
like to seea little 
of its interior, to 
learn what was 
going on there. 
It was still blow- 


rubbish lay on ing very hard 
all sides of us, from the top 
jand on every ST. PIERRE AFTER THE ERUPTION. craters, but I 
| side they bore thought that the 


summit could be reached, and that with proper 
care one could even get to the rim of the crater 
and look in. 

So I moved over to the side of the wind, and 
early in the morning started off with a companion. 
Mules carried us about half-way up, and the rest 
of the distance we walked. Ashes and cinders 
made up most of the mountain path, and gave us 
fairly good walking. 

When we reached the summit we were in 
cloudiand, and before long were in the midst of 
a terrific storm. Old Pelée drenched us with 
its falling waters, the thunder roared, and the 
lightning cut blinding zigzags in the little worid 
which we had reached. We could see but a few. 
yards about us, and there was visible not a trace 
of that great column of steam which we had seen 
in the morning issuing from the crater to heights 
of two and three miles. We were seated near 
the most destructive engine of the globe, but we 
could not see it, nor dared we go in search of it. 

Again the thunder roared—was it, perhaps, the 
voleano? Who could tell? 

The Martinique boys who had come up with 
us were shivering with fright, and I decided to 
go down. The feeling there was no longer a 
comfortable one—too much was going on in too 
little space. 


At the Rim of the Crater. 


N the following day, and with more associ- 
ates, I made another ascent. This time the 
conditions at the summit were somewhat more 
favorable, and we succeeded in reaching the great 
caldron of which we had been in search the day 
before. It was, indeed, not more than three 
hundred feet from the place where we had been 
seated. We stood on the absolute rim, whence a 
stone could have been dropped like a plummet 
into the seething basin below. 

Words can but faintly describe what we saw 
and heard. Great clouds of steam were rushing 
out as if propelled by an engine, and rising miles 
high. They were white and yellow and almost 
chocolate black. The mountain was roaring 
within, and there came out the sound of hissing 
steam and noises of sliding and splitting cinders, 
as if giant coal-heaps were falling. 

We looked in over the brink, and saw only the 
wildly tossing steam-clouds, and here and there 
patches of brilliantly white rock which clung 
to the walls of the chasm; the eye could net 
penetrate to the bottom. I watched and studied 
for a time, impressed with the magnificence, the 
almost overpowering nature of the scene, and 
then felt that prudence called for a retreat. We 
were standing upon a part of the wall where it 
overhung. 

It was, perhaps, dangerous, but it gave to us 
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a view which one might well say was a view of 
creation. I felt as if I were in the laboratory of 
the earth, permitted to see and to know how 
things were being made. 

Our descent from Mont Pelée was made without 
difficulty, although the rains of the previous day 
had cut ugly ruts into the narrow ridge which we 
were obliged to follow. For a while it looked as 
if we were to be overwhelmed again by a tropical 
storm, but the rain held off until we reached the 
lower slopes, and there it mattered little what 
happened. 

So we thought, at least, but the rain proved to 
be a veritable deluge, and when we reached a 
wild gorge that had to be crossed, we found it 











impassable. After long waiting, we succeeded 
in making the ford, and finally arrived at our 
quarters at Assier. 

Eight days later, steaming out from Fort de 
France, with the same good steamer that brought 
me south, the Fontabelle, I had my final view 
of St. Pierre. It was the same picture of rugged 
and battered walls, of crumbling monuments 
rising from a silent stone desert that I had in 
my first view. Pelée was still sending out its 
curling vapors, but the angry thunders had 
ceased, and for a time the world of strife had 
given way to sunshine. For how long? Until 
when? These are questions that even the wisest 
of us cannot answer at this time. 





6dadwaro Witttant Thomsor 
In Six Chapters.— Chapter Five. 


EFORE morning of March 14th, the day 
after Ned came to headquarters for Alice, 
bitter cold laid a hard crust all over the 

snow of the Potongo and Wislemkoom wilder- 
ness; but it turned to thaw again the following 
week, and the whole north country appeared to 
be dissolving about Captain Olds as he drove 
from Cahigamog to Wislemkoom Corners. He 
was on his return journey from Michigan and 
Sault Sainte Marie and Parry Sound, inspecting 
his great woodland business in detail for the 
second time as he came ; but he had been delayed 
for nearly four weeks beyond his intended time. 

February’s seven feet of snow had sunk by 
the repeated thaw to two feet. In every plowed 
field along his route the tops of the ridges were 
bare. Little watercourses, hidden under the 
drifts of the iower ground, silently fed the open 
brooks that brawled on their way to the Wislem- 
koom River. The rough turnpike and corduroy 
highway of the wilderness settlements bore two 
deep, icy-bottomed ruts, separated by a high, 
hard, dirty ridge. 

Crows, newly arrived from the south, were 
croaking and cawing in trees, in the fields, on 
the road, rejoicing over treasures the thaw 
disclosed. A breath of coming summer was in 
that northern air, softening the features of the 
landscape with indiscernible haze, and blending 
every sound of cawing, barking, crowing and 
clucking to a crooning concord with prattling 
waters. It was the twenty-second day of March. 

This time the captain must pass Renwick’s 
store to reach Abbott Andrews’s office. Ren- 
wick was on the platform before his store. The 
captain hailed him. 

“Surveyor Andrews back yet ?”’ 

“No,” said Renwick; “he stayed in the 
woods.” 

“His sister in the office ?’”’ asked the captain. 

“No; she’s out on your survey.” 

“You’re joking, Renwick !” 

“Say, cap’n, ain’t you heard yet ?” 

“Heard what?” 

“That Surveyor Andrews got his leg broke 
in January. It was only a few days before you 
went up.” 

“And who is doing my job?” 
looked alarmed. 

“Blessed if I know!’”’ said Renwick. “Maybe 
his brother; but Alice went out there the day 
you left. It’s strange you didn’t hear. She 
told me she was writing to your Ottawa address.” 

“Tf she did they didn’t forward the letter to 
me. There’s been some mistake.” 

The captain ordered his man to draw up to the 
platform, and he got out of the sleigh. He soon 
learned the story as far as Renwick had heard 
it from John Muskrat, who had been lately out 
to Wislemkoom Corners with peltry. 

“One of the surveyor’s brothers running the 
work! Shouldn’t wonder if it was his sister 
dressed up,” said the captain. 

“No, she’s with Abbott at the young king’s 
hunting-lodge. He lent it to them.” 

This puzzled and alarmed the captain. The 
danger that his limit survey might not be com- 
pleted in time was obvious. Much less obvious 
was the meaning of the young king’s apparent 
kindness to the surveyor. “Was Armand up to 
some dodge? Had he planned to delay the 
survey ?” the captain asked himself. 

He had a large respect for the De la Ronde 
way of doing business. He had always found 
it straight and fair in the old king’s days; but 
the young king he did not know quite so well, 
and the De la Ronde concern was the next 
applicant for the Potongo limit. It would fall 
to Armand if lost to the captain by lapse of time ; 
and in that case the young king would not have 
to pay five thousand dollars, which his father 
had offered the captain to abandon his prior 
application. 

“Where is Surveyor Bradshaw?” asked the 
captain. 

“T heard he’s surveying for the Widow Green 
at Potongo Lake. Maybe you’ll find him there 
at her storehouse.”’ 

The captain got into his sleigh. His own best 
driving team stood in the traces. ‘“ Potongo 
Lake!’ he said to his man, and they left Renwick 
staring after them. ; 

At Potongo Lake the captain found Bradshaw. | 


The captain 


The weather hardened that night, and the next 
day the crust carried snow-shoers well. With 
five men and three laden toboggans, the captain 
and Bradshaw, the surveying rival of Abbott 
Andrews, started for the hunting -lodge of 
Armand de la Ronde. 

His long years in the woods had hardened 
the captain a good deal, but he was sleepy and 
weary as he plodded after Bradshaw early the 
next forenoon. He sat downon one of the laden 
toboggans when the men halted. They were 
sniffing the air and looking westward from the 

on which the surveyor led. 

“Smoky—you no smell?” said a woodsman. 
*‘Smell like Indian camp. John 
Muskrat’s caban, maybe. Plenty 
snow-shoe track go dat way.” 

“It may be the surveyor’s 
camp,” said the captain. “‘Brad- 
shaw, let us follow the smell. 
If it’s John Muskrat maybe he 
can give us news of the girl.’”’ 

Stronger grew the smoky odor 
as they followed it up to the 
bark cabin. It seemed vacant 
at first, except for the faint gray 
that drifted up from the middle 
of the floor and went lingeringly 
out of the hole in the roof. 

Hanging about on the poles 
which sustained the bark walls 
were various peltries. A quarter 
of thin winter venison, the flesh 
half-hacked away, lay on some 
brush in the corner. Above the 
deer meat, on a wooden hook, 
was a raw, skinned beaver-tail. 
The earthen floor was mostly 
concealed by pieces of hemlock 
bark. About the middle of the 
south side of the square hut lay 
two heaps of wolfskins and 
some gray blankets, evidently 
beds. One of these heaps was 
vacant; the other bulged up as 
if a body might be concealed 
there. 

“Hey! That you, John Musk- 
rat?” shouted one of the voy- 
ageurs. 

The bulging heap stirred. A 
man’s grimy hands came out 
and pushed the gray blankets 
down away from his head and 
chest. He stared at them wildly. 
His blue eyes seemed sunken 
deep; his face, smoky and 
weather- browned, was atten- 
uated as if by starvation. The 
soft beard could belong to no 
Indian. 

“John Muskrat will probably 
be back some time to-day,” said the young man, 
wearily, and ended with a groan. 

“What’s wrong, young fellow?” asked the 
captain. 

“Mal de raquette [snow-shoe strain.] My 
legsareall swollen. Been hereten days. ‘That’s 
Mr. Bradshaw, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“What, don’t you recognize me? I’m Aleck 
Andrews.” 

“Tt is M’sieu’ Aleck, for sure!’”’ cried one of 
the hired woodsmen. He knelt down by Aleck 
and felt his forehead. ‘“Cold—damp—no fever, 
anyhow.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me but that 
my legs are strained and swollen so that I can’t 
stand—nothing but that and starvation. John 
Muskrat promised he’d look after me well; but 
he’s off to look after his traps most of the time, 
and he usually forgets to leave me even water 
handy. If they had only carried me to head- 
quarters, but they were short of time, and I was 
sure I could hobble over the seven miles in a 
day or two. I suppose you haven’t been there 
and seen my brother Abbott ?” 

“We’re going straight in there now,” said the 
captain. He had forgotten all about his fatigue. 
“Men, open up the provisions there and get this 
| man a square meal. Young man, where’s your 
sister ?”’ 

“T don’t know!” groaned Aleck. 





“She may 








be down, too. They should have been back here 
four days ago.”’ 

“They? Who? What’sshedoing?”’ blurted 
the captain. “I heard she was at the hunting- 
lodge in comfo: 

*She’s out running the survey with Ned. 
What’s your interest in my sister?” 

“My name is Olds.” 

“Captain Olds! I understand now. Alice 
left here with Ned ten days ago. Ned went in 
to Abbott’s camp when I was laid out, and 
she came right along. Said you depended on 
her.”’ 

“So I did,” said the captain, hoarsely ; “but 
I didn’t calculate it was to be done by a girl.” 

“T did most of it, but she can survey just as 
well as I can. But think of her being on the 
line all that last thaw !’’ 

“The men would break the way for her,” said 
Bradshaw. 

“Yes; they broke it forme. What’s the good 
of breaking when it’s a strongthaw? The track 
is as heavy for the last as the first. It’s a lift of 
twenty or thirty pounds every time. She 
couldn’t stand it; and they must be short of 
provisions. But of course Ned wouldn’t push 
her as he pushed me. I suppose they camped 
in the soft weather. If not, she would go down 
with mal de raquette, too.” 

‘“*You expected them back before this?”’ asked 
Captain Olds. 

“Certainly. She was going to the post at the 
river where I started the survey according to 
instructions. I traversed the river for fifteen 
miles northing. From there I ran the north 
boundary twelve miles due east. Then I ran 
out the back line on six courses parallel with the 
river. I finished the last course—you can see 
my fifteen-mile tree from here, almost; then I 
had to give up.” 

“And your sister went to the starting-place to 





HE WAS CARRYING ALICE IN HIS ARMS. 
run the south boundary back to intersect your 
back line ?”’ asked Bradshaw. 

“Exactly. About four days’ work in good 
weather ; but she’s been gone ten days. How- 
ever,” he said, shamefacedly, “she had to traverse 
the river south about six miles to tie on to the 
north boundary of Macrea’s Bonnechere limit 
that we finished in January.”’ 

“T’d have done that first thing,” said Brad- 
shaw. 

“So I ought; but I didn’t!” Aleck groaned. 
“Tt wouldn’t take her two days in good weather ; 
and they should have been here four days ago. 
But it’s the thaw—don’t you think it must be the 
thaw delayed them?’’ Aleck entreated, weakly. 

Bradshaw ventured no opinion. Instead, he 
asked, “If she runs the south boundary back to 
the intersection here, all will be done, eh?” 

“Exactly; everything but the mapping and 
certifying.” 

“Where are the government instructions?’* 
asked Captain Olds. 

“Abbott has them in camp.”’ 

**There’s a track across to it?” 

“Yes; it goes straight back over the hill about 
six or seven miles.” 

“Plemty of provisions in camp ?”’ 

“T guess so,” said Aleck. “The portageurs 
brought up everything.” 

“Bradshaw,” said the captain, “you point for 
Surveyor Andrews’s camp. Lose no time. 
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Take a man with you and get the instructions, 
then come back here. I’ll wait. Perhaps Miss 
Andrews’s party will happen along. Here, I’ll 
give you an order to Andrews.”’ 

“Huh!” said Aleck. “If you think Abbott 
will give up the instructions to Bradshaw, 
you’re mistaken. He’s going to check the work 
himself.’ 

“Yes, eh?” The captain seemed nettled. 
“S’pose I’m going to lose my limit waiting for 
his broken leg?” 

“Surely you’re not going togive Mr. Bradshaw 
all the surveyor’s profit ?” 

“I’m going to protect my interests,” said Olds. 
“That’s what I brought Bradshaw here for.” 

“Well, I think I see Abbott giving up the 
instructions to Bradshaw!” snapped Aleck. 

“Hewon’t,eh? We’llhavetotakethem, then. 
But what’s the use of talking with a sick man? 
You’re unreasonable, young fellow. However,’ 
he meditated aloud, “‘I guess I’d better go back 
with Bradshaw. 

“Boys,” he turned to his men, “leave this man 
some provisions handy—pork and soft bread and 
tea; I guess the soft bread will be a change for 
him. Leave him some of that canned stuff, too; 
his sister may happen along.” Then the captain 
went outside and put on his snow-shoes. 

Aleck, left alone, began in his pain and weak- 
ness and loneliness to choke and cry for very 
pity of himself and Alice and all of them. He 
thought of the captain’s reputation for sharp 
dealing, and of how hard they had all slaved 
in the bitter cold and the more dreadful thaw to 
save his limit. Especially Aleck moaned to think 
of the hardships of Alice, and how confident she 
had been in the captain’s assurances, and how 
dreadful it would be for her to think she had 
inspired them all to their financial ruin. 

Nothing but blank, blue ruin could Aleck see 
in the prospect. Bradshaw was to get the sur- 
veyor’s profit of their two 
months’ toil, and Captain Olds 
might pay them nothing at all! 

Even darker fears grew in 
Aleck’s suspicious, weak and 
weary heart. Why had he heard 
nothing of Alice and Ned so 
long? Had she—in traversing 
the river they would travel on 
the ‘ice! It must have been 
rotting fast by thaw and current. 
He bitterly reproached himself 
for neglecting that bit of travers- 
ing in February. 

John Muskrat came silently 
in before noon, and found Aleck 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion 
by physical pain and mental 
anguish. His haggard face was 
all streaked with tears. 

“Huh!” grunted John, look- 
ing down at him. “White man 
ery all same papoose. Who 
come?” he asked aloud, for he 
had noticed the strange snow- 
shoe tracks. 

“John,” said Aleck, awaking, 
“is the Bonnechere ice break- 
ing up yet?” 

“No break two weeks yet,” 
said the Indian, indifferently. 
“Hice rot in middle. Pitty 
quick hice rot where water go 
fas’ under. But two weeks yet 
*fore hice go all away.” 

“But it’s dangerous travel- 
ling?” 

“No for Indian. Indian go 
tap, tap, wis pole. He find hice 
rot, den he go tudder way.” 

Aleck covered his head with 
the blanket and lay still with his 
fears. 

] John Muskrat contemplated 

“ion the provisions which the captain 

had left. He bolted half the 

boiled pork, filled his mouth with 

sugar, put half the soft bread 

into his blouse, and gazed at the canned stuff. 

It is one thing to take open food, another to pry 

off covers. John left the cans untouched, and 

set off, munching, to investigate his traps in a 
neighboring creek valley. 

While Aleck lay sleeping, the surveying party 
was coming toward him as fast as axmen could 
blaze the line. 

“Down!” shouted Ned. He stooped and 
stuck into the snow a chaining arrow, with a 
red flag tied to the ringed top. 

“Down!” shouted Moise, rear-chainman, lift- 
ing his arrow. “Halt!’? Hecounted his arrows ; 
there werenine. “Tally!” hecalled. Ned could 
never remember tally until reminded. 

“All right. Come ahead!” said Ned. The 
place of fore-chainman kept him near Alice, and 
enabled him to overlook and push the axmen. 
Now they were hurrying through the woods, 
slashing down the taller underbrush and chipping 
blazes from the trees. When Alice came to a big 
one directly in line, they blazed it fore and aft; 
trees close beside the line were blazed on the side 
by which it passed. 

“What tally?” called Alice. 

“Ninety-five. That right, Moise?” said Ned. 

“Yesseh, ninety-five.” 

“One more tally! Only an eighth of a mile, 
then we should strike Aleck’s back line!’”? Alice 
cried, cheerfully. 

She stooped and peeped through the uprights 
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of her compass. 
cried to Cadien. 

“De one wis honly one arm?” He stared 
ahead at a dead pine rising far above the decidu- 
ous trees. 

‘““That’s it. Away now!” cried Alice. 

Cadien walked straight toward it, choosing 
intervening guide trees as the rampick began 
to be hidden by nearer growths. The axmen 
blazed the line on both sides of his snow-shoe 
track. 

Soon Cadien walked up to a large birch. It 
was directly in the line. Alice hurried forward, 
set her compass on the other side of it, and gave 
him a new landmark. She was striving to get 
through before all strength should leave her. 

If Aleck’s random course at the end of his 
line at the rear of the limit were within a hundred 
feet of twelve miles from Alice’s start on the 
Bonnechere, she would consider the surveying 
finished, for in timber limit work absolute 
accuracy is not required. But if the random 
line were more than one hundred feet wrong she 
would run it over again. 

Her voice was glad. The prospect of com- 
pleting the work cheered her, but she was 
anything but a gladsome spectacle. The men, 
ragged, dirty, smoke-tanned, weary, were figures 
of prosperity compared with Alice. Her blanket 
coat was tatters below the waist, her short skirt 
frayed and torn, her stockinged feet bound 
up in pieces of blanket that they might fill a 
man’s moccasins, her own being worn out. In 
complexion she was as weather-beaten as the 
men. 

Still, she was warm enough. Her wretched- 
looking garb came of tramping in skirts through 
underbrush, which is never thoroughly cut out 
of a line. 

The alarming thing was the sharpness of her 
visage. The robust Alice of Wislemkoom had 
become a walking skeleton on the camp diet of 
tea, pork and hardtack. Even that had been 
scarce during the last three days. 


the main camp ten days earlier. 
made iron-hearted Ned quake with dread. 


Yet her spirit never faltered. She drove Ned the men are justified in asking 
with the incessant reminder, ‘““he work must | for their increase of pay.” 


be finished.”” He drove the others. Only thus 
could all be saved. With insomnia her brain 


had become excited in these closing days. At | 


night she had visions not only of her brothers 
and her whole family depending on her, but of 
all the women and children of the hired men. 
A score of little, helpless hands often seemed 
beckoning her forward when she peeped through 
her compass sights. The sense of responsibility 
foreed her to her last reserves of strength, and 


nothing really dismayed her except occasional | 


qualms of fear that she could not last to the end. 
But now that fear was almost gone. Only ten 
chains more. Then she ought to strike Aleck’s 
back boundary-line. 
“Hello! hello!” she heard Cadien shouting. 
“John Muskrat’s! I smell de caban!’’ 


And for mere | ager, “and rather responsi- 
weariness she had searcely slept since leaving | ble work, too. Besides, it’s 
'To look at her | mighty dangerous sometimes, 
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“See that tall rampick?” she | suppose he wanted to make sure of the certifying ; | 


but Mr. Bradshaw can go back again.” 
| “He can go back again!” said Ned, with cold 
threat. ; 

“He is not needed,” said Alice. “ Abbott 
should be able to go around the work very soon 
now. We can carry him if he can’t walk.” 

An hour later her strength had been surpris- 
ingly revived by palatable food. 


huge ladles of molten iron, were rolling 
slowly back and forth through the great 
molding room. 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
largest “heat” of the day was being taken off. 


r yo E massive travelling cranes, carrying the 


was dark and gloomy, and within the big build- 
ing there seemed to be a premature twilight. 
Clouds of steam rose from the damp sand, and 
here and there a brilliant glow showed where 
the melted iron was spurting from the cupola or 
being poured from the ladle into the molds in the 
sand. Groups of half-naked 
men hurried about, working 
with tremendous energy. 
| "The new chairman of the 
board of directors, who had 
| never witnessed such a scene, 
| followed the general manager 
| into the molding room rather 
| timidly. 
| “It’s hard work, you see,” 
remarked the general man- 





| and I don’t know but what 


The chairman did not reply 
|at once, being apparently a 
trifle nervous. His little son, 
who was with him, clung 
tightly to his hand. The eyes 
of the boy were wide with 
wonder, but he seemed more 
fascinated than frightened. 
The chairman patted the 
lad on the head to reassure him. 
“They are never satisfied, I suppose,” 
he said, drawing himself up and pulling 
his coat together in a way that important men 
have. “When we were losing money until our 
stock was down almost to where we would have 
| had to pay people to take it, and we ran at a loss 
| simply to keep our men together, they didn’t com- 


Aleck, lying alone, heard Cadien’s halloo. | plain; but now that there is a bare chance of a 


He shouted, but the bark walls pent in his voice. 
He heard the strokes of axes. Now he could 


| decent dividend, they want to share it with us.” 
| ‘The general manager shook his head. ‘They 


rest happily, for Alice must be there ; but neither don’t look into the matter strictly on the invest- 


the voices of the chainmen nor her voice carried 
to him through the timbered aisles. 
silence. Again and again he shouted in vain. 

Half an hour; then he heard the clacking of 
snow -shoes. The deerskin door was thrust 
open, and Ned pushed his way in. He was 
carrying Alice in his arms. 

“What?” cried Aleck, trying to sit up. “Is 
she dead ?” 

“No—but near it—played out!’ said Ned. 
He kicked some of the skins on the floor into a 
certain smoothness, and laid Alice down. “She 
stood up till the last moment. Then she walked 
half-way here and fell in the snow.” 

Aleck rolled over, not now groaning with the 


All was | 


ment basis, I fear,” he said. 

“The trouble is,” asserted the chairman, ele- 
vating his voice a little that it might reach the 
ears of the general manager above the din of the 
shop, “the rank and file of them are little better 
than horses, and,” he went on, pleased with his 
comparison, “some horses I know would be 
ashamed of a good many of them.’’ 

“T was one of them myself for a good many 
years,”’ remarked the general manager, dryly. 


posed the chairman, hastily. ‘There are excep- 
tions in all classes as well as cases. Now, right 
on our board of directors there are men that a 
good, steady-going donkey would be ashamed 





| 





“Now, Ned,” she said, “we must go across 
|to Abbott’s camp. I must see Captain Olds 
| to-night. If I don’t he may be starting Bradshaw. 
| But I don’t suppose Abbott would give up the 
instructions.” 

| “I guess he evas thinking to take them by 
| force,” said Aleck.* 

| “He was, was he?” said Ned. 
| where the force is.” 


“We'll see 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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by the hand and led him over to a safe place by 
the stone wall of the building. 
“Tf you will stand right there,” he said, “you 
will be safe, and you can see everything.” 
| The lad clung to the workman’s hand for a 
moment to reassure himself. 
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THE MEN KNEW THE DANGER ALL TOO WELL. 


George, smiling. ‘“That’s red-hot stuff—melted 
iron. So hot that it runs like water, and in each 
of those boxes and piles of sand there is a sort of 
a hole, or a hollow, that’s just the shape of some- 
thing that we want to make out of iron. We 
pour the hole full of the hot iron, and when it 
cools it turns hard again; then we shovel the 
sand away, and there is the casting in there just 
the right shape, and all made of iron.” 

“How does the hole get there?’ asked the 
little boy, promptly. 

“We make a model of wood first and press the 





Dee % 
Be 
direction. A coud of steam from the damp 
sand ascended to the rafters. The men knew 
the danger all too well. They had started back 
at the premonitory sounds, and now they fled, 
instantly, blindly, from the horrible flood. 

The little boy stood with his back tight against 
the stone wall, wondering and thrilled, clasping 
and unclasping his hands. He was not fright- 
ened, but he fairly sobbed with the excitement of 
this terrific climax to the wonderful sights he had 
seen. His eyes were confused by the sudden 
glare of light, and a great wave of awful heat 
| swept over him. 

The first irresistible rush of the fiery wave 
was checked, but still it spread out slowly in 
rivulets and branches on every side, like the 
| tentacles of some hideous monster. Several of 
| these horrid, glowing arms were stealing toward 
him, silently, mercilessly. He turned to fly, first 
one way, then another. He was surrounded on 
every side. The little fellow gave one awful ery 
of terror and despair, and stood there, trembling 
| and sobbing. 

The men, who had fled instinctively at the first 
| warnings, had turned now, and were gazing in 





The picture was a weird one. The day outside “What is the hot, red stuff?” he asked, horror at the terrible spectacle. 
| wonderingly. 
| “That isn’t ‘hot, red stuff,’” replied Big 


| What could they do? Whatever was done 
must be done in an instant for, second by second, 
the octopus-like arms of fire were creeping 
toward the boy. There was no time to wait and 
think out a plan of rescue, and Big George Smith 
had not waited. 
Without a word he had rushed toward 
the boy. Men called to him to stop, but 
he did not hear them, or if he did he gave 
no heed. 

Leaping the arms of molten 
metal, he sprang nearer and 
nearer the boy. Once he fell 
short a few inches. ‘The heel 
of his boot barely touched 
the edge of one of the streams, 
and was cut off as if witha 
knife. 

With one last, mighty bound 
he reached the boy, and gath- 
ering him in his arms without 
a moment’s hesitation, he 
turned to retrace his steps. 
It was harder now. New 
streams and branches had 
formed, and interlaced and 
made pools of fire. 

Keeping close to the wall, 
he hurried on desperately. 
The heat was stifling. Meas- 
uring with his eye, he leaped 
from spot to spot of floor yet 
uncovered, where sometimes 
only the half of his foot could 
rest, holding the lad high and 
close in his arms. Once he staggered and almost 
fell into the seething mass. ‘The distance was less 
than thirty feet all together that he had to go, but 
so erratically had the liquid spread itself that his 
| course was zigzag, here and there, wherever he 

could gain an instant’s footing. To fall, he 
knew, meant death in its most horrible form for 
himself, and probably for the bey. 
| Out at the edge of the little lake of fire the 
| men were working like mad with shovels, build- 
ing a dam of sand and throwing great shovelfuls 
on the outer edge of the pool to make a last 








“Of course I said ‘the rank and file,’ ” inter- | 


damp sand all around it, and when we take the | footing, for the iron had filled in for several feet 
model out, it leaves its shape in the middle of | from the edge all of the bare spots which had 
the sand.”’ served for stepping-places when Smith ran to the 
The lad wanted to ask how they got the model | rescue but a moment before. 
out, but a fellow workman just at that moment | He was within twelve feet of the edge now, 
beckoned to Big George, and he turned away. | standing on a little hill of sand where there was 
“Now stand still, little one,” he called back, only room for one foot to rest, and all around, on 
“and you'll be all right!” | every side, was a sea of death. There was but 
The great cranes came and went with their|one way, and he did not hesitate. Without 
| glowing loads of melted iron. Here and there | pausing an instant he sprang as far as he could, 
teams of men hurried with hand-ladles to pour splashed for a single step into the awful, burning 
| some of the smaller castings, and again the | flood, and staggered into the arms of the men 





powerful crane would pause and discharge its | waiting to receive him. 
The father gathered his boy unharmed into his 


great pain of his movement, and gazed into her | of,” and the chairman laughed in a highly self- 





attenuated face. ‘“‘Looks like starvation!” he satisfied way at the tactful manner in which he entire load in a glowing stream through a single 


moaned, “I think she’s fainted. Give me that | 
pannikin of water.” He sprinkled her face with | 
it. “Rub her hands, Ned,” he said. 

The men came to the door and stared in. 

Alice opened her eyes. ‘My note-book,” she 
murmured. 

“Here it is, Alice. It dropped out of your 
hand when you fell down,” said Ned. 

She weakly turned the page and whispered, 
“It’s all right, Aleck. We intersected your 
random line almost exactly where you blazed the 
big pine and recorded fifteen miles southing. Is 
there any tea here?” 





had set himself right. | hole into the sand for some of the great casting. 
The general manager smiled grimly, but made| The little fellow was fascinated by the scene. 

no response, and presently he suggested passing | There was a row of holes which the big ladle 

on to inspect the new brass foundry. | filled, quite near him, and as one after another 
The little son, however, had become fascinated | was poured, he watched the process closely. 

by the glowing metal, and he whispered that he | There were three more, and the last one was 

wanted to stay longer. “I don’t like to leave you | quite close—not over fifteen feet away. 

alone,” answered the chairman; “you might get! Twice more the crane came with its heavy 


arms, while the men, trained to such emergencies, 
knelt over Big George Smith, tearing away what 
had once been shoes from what had once been 
feet, and applying the “first aid’? remedies, 
always at hand. 

An hour later the surgeon came into the office, 


| where the general manager and the chairman of 
| the board of directors sat figuring out the details 


in the way.”’ 

“Wants to stay, does he?’ said the general 
manager. “Well, he can, if you are willing. 
I’ll put him in charge of one of the men, and we 
can come through here on the way back. He 


“Yes. Captain Olds left me tea and sugar. will enjoy seeing them pour the big castings.” 


Make her some tea, Cadien.” 

“Captain Olds?” She sat up incredulously. 

“Yes, he was here two hours ago. He has | 
gone back to Abbott.” 

Alice rallied more strongly. “Give me a drink 
of water, Ned.’”’ She sipped from the pannikin 
and looked about the cabin. ‘What’s that? 
Condensed milk? For goodness’ sake open a 
can; some hot milk will give me strength! And 
canned chicken! Canned peaches! Soft bread! 
Captain Olds left them? I wonder what he 
brought in these things for.” 

“To stuff himself with, of course,” said Aleck, 
“while he waits for Bradshaw.” 

“Bradshaw ?” 

“He has brought in Bradshaw to check the 
work,” said Aleck. 


| curly-haired young fellow. 
“the little fellow wants to see the big ones poured. | 


He beckoned to one of the men, a stalwart, 
“George,”’ he said, 


‘Take care of him until we come back.”’ 
“All right, sir.” 
hand, and the boy promptly went to him. 
“My stars!” ejaculated the chairman. 
usually afraid of strangers.” 


“He’s 


along ahead. 

“Oh,*now, I say,” protested the chairman, 
“that was only my little joke!” 

“And this was only mine,” returned the 
manager, smiling, as the big iron doors closed 
behind them. 

George Smith, “Big George Smith” they called 





Alice looked as if she were about to faint again ; 


The workman held out his | 


“He knows a good horse when he sees one,” 
remarked the general manager, as he stalked | 


him, to distinguish him from “Little George | 


| load, and then rolled noisily back to the spurting | 


cupola. Now it rolled toward him again. A 
half-dozen men came with it to help direct the 
| pouring, which was to be the most important one 
| of the day. 
with excitement. This was to be the most 
thrilling spectacle of all. 

The electric traveller overhead slowed and 
stopped. The enormous ladle was almost directly 
| above the mold, the top of which was practically 
level with the surface of the floor. The great 
chains clanked as the huge receptacle was lowered 
to within a few inches of the grounc. The 
“tilting-chain” was tightened slowly, until the 
tiny “pilot stream,” not much larger than a 
pencil, poured over the edge, and the men seized 
the guiding-levers to direct the pouring. 
| At that moment something happened. There 
| was a clanking as if a crossed link in the chain 
had suddenly straightened out. The ladle tilted 
more to one side. An instant it hung there, and 
then with a rattle as of a ratchet, it sank 
suddenly to the ground and turned on its side. 

A great, glowing pool of molten metal poured 





but she steadied herself, and said, slowly, “I! Smith,’ who was a pattern-maker, took the boy | out on the earthen floor and spread in every 


The eyes of the little boy glowed | 


of the ten-per-cent. increase in wages. 

“We'll save his feet,” said. the surgeon, 
cheerily. “A little crippled, but still pretty good 
feet. There’s a man for you!” he continued, 
with professional enthusiasm. “ Wonderful 
vitality! magnificent physique!” 

“Strong as a horse!” remarked the general 
manager. 

“Please don’t said the chairman of the 
board of directors, gently, and there were tears 
in his eyes. “Don’t rub it in. The question 
now is, What can we do for Big George Smith ?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what J’m going to do,’ 
said the general manager. “We need another 
assistant foreman for No. 3 Foundry, and there’s 
no better man for the job. He’s my choice.” 

“Em—m—yes,” said the chairman, musingly. 
“Perhaps that will do—for the present. But I 
can’t let you have him long. I have in mind a 
little private enterprise of my own which needs 
just such a man as he is, and I want to have him 
where I can keep my eye on him.” 

“Lucky George Smith !’’ ejaculated the surgeon. 

“Brave George Smith!” responded the capital- 
ist, as if he were proposing a toast. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


procrastination is the thief of time, what does 
he do with the stolen goods? 


|! 

A=) professor, whose experience covers 
half a century, says that among students 
there is “less shame and fear of being in debt” 
than formerly. Members of entering classes had 
best begin their series of resolutions with the 
declaration of principle: An unnecessary debt is 

a form of personal dishonor. 
he provisions of the reciprocity treaty of 1898 
between the United States and France have 
been extended to cover Porto Rico and Algiers. 
France will admit American foodstuffs and 
lumber into Algiers at the minimum rate of duty 
in return for the privilege of sending French 
products into Porto Rico to be admitted at lower 
rates of duty than are now imposed. When the 
treaty was made Porto Rico did not belong to 


the United States. 
NM: Rockefeller’s gift to science in the form of 
an endowment of pathological research 





has already borne most interesting fruit, if it is 
true, as reported, that investigators working | 
under the endowment have discovered the germ 
of cholera infantum. Anything which should 
help to prevent or check the ravages of a disease | 
which carries off so many thousands of children | 
every summer would make Mr. Rockefeller’s 
gift one of the most valuable the world has ever 
known. 


Ithough the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence held that “all men are created 
equal,” they did not maintain that all men have 
equal intellectual powers. The colleges are 
beginning to recognize that some students learn 
more readily than others, and are arranging to 
graduate the bright students in less than four 
years. Several of the leading universities of the 
country have just announced that they will give 
the degree of bachelor of arts to students who 
complete the course in three years. 
» English wit made an epigram to describe 
the climate of London: “In a fine day, 
looking up a chimney; in a foul day, looking 
down one.” Quite as clever was the remark of 
a London “cabby,”’ when informed by a brother 
driver that he had as a passenger “a pal of the 
shah’s—what they call a sun-worshiper.” “I 
suppose he’s come over for a holiday.” The 
coronation days had their humorous side, as the 
cabmen could testify, and even the Oriental, 
hunting for the sun in a London fog, might 
forget his defeated desire to worship if he heard 
himself called a “‘pal.” 
* ealthy and wonderful’ is as good an 
alliterative phrase to be applied to the 
West as “wild and woolly.”” Moreover, it has the 
advantage of truth. The new civilization of the 
plains is pictured by a recent incident ten miles 
from a Kansas town. A farmer, riding under 
an awning on a sulky plow met, at the end of 
his furrow, the rural mail wagon. The driver 
tossed the farmer a bundle of mail, and as the 
team took up its steady course back across the 
half-mile field, the farmer unfolded the daily 
paper, printed that morning two hundred miles 
away, and read the happenings in China and the 
news of the political campaign. 


aren Morris said that experience had taught 

him to be cautious, even when trying to do 
good. A like conclusion has been reached by a 
manufacturer whose relation to his employés 
was almost fatherly. He used to provide for 


| the car to see the President. 





the girls a luncheon, for which he charged only 
one. cent, although it was reckoned that the food 
cost him four and a half cents. The girls struck 
for certain privileges. Later, when they begged 
to be taken back, the manufacturer decided to 
charge five cents for lunch and make a profit 
therefrom. The girls prefer this arrangement. 
Even between capital and labor the “treating” | 
method—which should not be confounded with | 


fair treatment—is bad ethics. 
Ae of the Chinese in New York City 
notes the fact that when a Chinese sues an 
American he must perforce take the case into the 
regular civil courts, but that when one Chinese 
sues another the general public hears nothing of 
the litigation. It is settled by Chinatown’s own 
mayor, who, although he has no legal means of 
enforcing his judgments, is so backed up by 
Chinese public sentiment that any man who 
fails to abide by his decision is ostracized. This 
seems an odd situation in an American city, but 
it is, after all, but an application of the doctrine of 
“extraterritoriality’” by which Americans or 
other foreigners in China may settle their dis- 
putes before their own consular courts. 


ast week The Companion commented upon 
the cruelty of that international military 
race in Europe in which most of the horses were 
ridden to death. A similar race, only over a 
course from Deadwood to Omaha,—six hundred 
miles instead of eighty-two,—had been planned 
by cowboys who wished to amuse and please 
President Roosevelt on his visit to Nebraska. 
The finish was to occur while he was in Omaha. 


| coming out, I always watch the corn repo 





Jt is satisfactory to know that the President, as 
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soon as he heard of the plan, asked the com- 
mittee to give itup. He appreciated the intended 
honor, but objected to the cruelty to the horses 
and the unnecessary strain on their riders; and 
his request, we are glad to say, was granted. 
Mr. Roosevelt admires streffiousness, but he 
wants it to be devoted to some useful end. 


{a bell is to hang in the belfry of the 


Congregational Church in Harpswell, 
Maine, where the late Rev. Elijah Kellogg 
ministered for half acentury. ‘The young people 


who read his stories or declaim his “Spartacus” 
have their own way of remembering him. Those 
who heard his striking sermons or profited by 
his helpful pastorate will welcome the sound of 
the bell,—a call to prayer and praise,—whether 
the tones reach the natural ear, or only charm the 
inner sense born of the imagination. The sea 
and shore lines of his parish, the lovely envi- 
ronment of a typical pastorate, did not limit his 
ministry; and the bell which is to send forth 
its message of bidding and benediction from its 
home on Casco Bay will have its mission for 
dwellers in far distant parts of the country. 
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THE PHANTOM PRIZE. 


To the dog most noble seems 
The stag he follows in his dreams. 
Selected. 


& 
THE ACCIDENT TO THE PRESIDENT. 
N“ of a serious accident to the President 


was followed so quickly by the details 

that the shock of the unfortunate occur- 
rence at Pittsfield was turned almost at once into 
rejoicing at the outcome. 


The nation had been spared the loss of its chief 
executive, and the man whose career has been 
followed with pride and sympathy by millions of 


Americans had been preserved from an untimely 
death in his prime. Gratitude was, therefore, 


and undoubtedly is, as it ought to be, the pre- | 


vailing sentiment. Nevertheless one cannot 
forget that the accident did cost the life of a 
faithful and efficient public servant, and that the 
escape of the President himself was so narrow as 
almost to suggest providential §ntervention in 
his behalf. 

It is easy in such a case to place the blame 
unjustly. In this case it would probably be 
unjust to hold any one individual exclusively 
responsible. One thing, however, stands out 
most conspicuously: the rudeness, the discour- 
tesy to the head of the nation. All disinterested 
statements agree that the car which wrecked the 
President’s carriage was running at a very high 


rate of speed, and the opinion is general that the | 


speed was due to the eagerness of people in 
Respect for his 
office, the deference and consideration due to it, 
and to him as a guest, were forgotten in the rush 
to win an advantageous position on the line of 
march. 

Probably there has never been a President of 
the United States who, if he wished, could not 
have related countless incidents of similar rude- 


ness encountered in travel through the country. | 


If the head of the nation keeps a smiling face 
and endures with patience the annoyances which 
want of consideration force upon him, it is 
because he knows that no discourtesy is intended ; 
that, on the contrary, only a sincere interest and 
the best of good wishes animate those who jostle 
him. 

In courtesy, as in other things, “Handsome is 
that handsome does.”” The attitude of American 
citizens toward the office of the President should 


be such as to make it impossible for an accident | 


like that at Pittsfield ever to occur again. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT CROP. 


" he corn-crop,” remarked the other day an 
+ old employé of the Treasury, who has 
been dealing all his life with the great 
movements of currency throughout the country, 
“thas more to do with the finances than any other 
American product. To see how things are 
The reason that this cereal has so important 
an influence upon the national prosperity is not 
hard to find. No other crop enters so largely as 
does this into other things, and so diffuses its 
influence. Millions of bushels of corn never 
leave the farms on which they are raised. Nearly 
all the domestic animals depend upon it. More- 
over, the commercial uses to which it is now put 
are wonderful and diverse. 

When the wheat-crop is light, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to push up corn—a less expen- 
sive product—into some of its places; on the 
other hand, if the corn-crop is deficient, its 
substitutes entail extra cost, and so derange the 
agricultural markets. Thus the question arising 
each year as to the probable magnitude of the 
corn-crop is one of the utmost importance. 

The yield of the corn-fields of the United 
States, ordinarily three-quarters of the world’s 
harvest, has five times exceeded two billion 
bushels. Last year it was only about three- 
fourths of that amount. Its highest point, reached 
in 1896, exceeded the two-billion mark by nearly 
three hundred million bushels. 

This year’s crop is expected to be still larger. 
The final results will apparently depend\on the 
frost, for the crop is, as a rule, somewhat 


belated, and therefore more subject to danger on 
this score. It is also notable that the South, 
which has two-fifths of the country’s acreage of 
corn, has not been favored this year with an 
exceptionally good yield, whereas in the great 
corn States of the upper Mississippi valley the 
harvest promises to be immense. 

It would doubtless be gratifying to the aborig- 
ines who brought their little baskets of corn to 
the early English settlers if they could but know 
that, in spite of the white.man’s boasted progress 
of three centuries, their simple cereal is still the 
basis of his abounding commercial life. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Accomplished? She says not, but who can tell ? 
She does some simple things, and does them well. 
Elaine Goodale. 
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THE SPEED MADNESS. 


| ** Tt is the speed madness,”’ was the brief but 

comprehensive comment of a Frenchman 

on the automobile accident by which an 

American millionaire and his wife recently lost 
their lives. 

The significance of the remark lies not merely 
| in its justice as applied to the present passion 

for fast automobiles, but in its applicability to 

| modern life in general. In England and Germany 
and France, as well as in the United States, 
railroads are straining to reduce their train 
schedules by a minute. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in the effort to produce a trotting 
horse that could cover a mile inside of two minutes, 
and every fraction of a second that is cut from 
the “record”? is announced in head-lines large 
enough to do justice to the fall of an empire. 

The same craze for speed on the water has seen 
the record for the transatlantic voyage pass so 
rapidly from one “‘ocean greyhound” to another 
| that the queens of the fleet of a few years ago 
| are to-day merely “scows” and “coal barges.” 
Another phase of “the speed madness” appears 
|in the “quick-lunch” rooms, where crowds of 
business men gather every noon, and gorge 
themselves perched on high and uncomfortable 
stools, like crows ona fence. The morning paper 
is read by skimming the head-lines on the way 
to the office. The leading street-car of three or 
four which travel the same route is always 
crowded, although in those immediately behind 
there may be plenty of room. 

Both men and women dodge under the gates 
at railway crossings and dash across crowded 
| streets in front of a passing vehicle when the 
| delay of a single second would enable them to 
| cross behind it in safety and dignified leisure. 

Does it pay? One would like to ask the man 
of forty, who has broken down with nervous 
prostration, the strong man who began life with 
| vitality enough to make the port of old age under 
| his own steam, laden with a noble freight, but 
instead creeps in lamely, a broken wreck, with 

all life’s best things jettisoned. 
who should know. 











He is the one 


THE KOSSUTH CENTENARY. 


| Although it is only eight years since the death 
A of Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
it is one hundred years since his birth and 
fifty years since he visited the United States. 
‘These two anniversaries were celebrated in this 
country by the unveiling of a statue of the 
picturesque Hungarian in Cleveland, on Septem- 
ber 28th. Kossuth’s son, together with a delega- 
tion from Hungary, were present to do honor to 
the man who induced his country in 1848 and 
1849 to rebel against the rule of the House of 
| Hapsburg. 
| The movement which he led failed; but the 
| demand for an independent Hungary was not 
| silenced. There are many people who believe 
that at the death of the Austrian emperor it will 


be impossible to preserve the Austro-Hungarian | 


federation, and that the end for which the 
| patriots fought more than half a century ago will 
be attained at last. 

| That they were patriots is undisputed. Many 
|of Kossuth’s associates came to America and 
settled in Jowa on land which they obtained 
| from the government. They and their descend- 
| ants have been good citizens. When one of 
| them, Francis Varga, who was Kossuth’s judge 
advocate general, died last April, the bar of the 
| county in which he lived buried him with the 
| honors they would have bestowed on an Ameri- 
can judge. 

Kossuth, himself, returned to Europe after 
| having been brought here from his Turkish 
| prison in an American war-ship in 1852. He 
lived in London, and afterward in Turin, where 
| he died, still hoping for an independent Hungary. 
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| NON-COMBATANTS IN LABOR WARS. 


n most labor wars, as in real wars, innocent 
| third parties, who have no direct interest in 
the dispute, suffer almost as much as the 
combatants themselves. 

They may be wage-earners in some other 

industry, whose own work stops because work 
| is suspended in the industry in which a strike 
| has been ordered. They may be contractors 
who must pay a forfeit for failing to do their 
work within a given time because they could 
not get the materials needed. Or, as in the case 














of the coal strike, millions of people may suffer 
because they have to pay an abnormal price for 
a prime necessary of life, or possibly cannot buy 
it at any price. 

In real war, among civilized people, the rights 
of non-combatants and neutrals are respected. 
Injury to them cannot be wholly avoided, but 
the rules of war give them as much protection as 
possible, defend them against wanton attack, 
and, to some extent, give them compensation for 
losses. 

There is nothing in labor wars corresponding 
to the consideration shown to non-combatants in 

real war. In the nature of things, there cannot 

be fixed rules for the protection of neutrals in 
| labor disputes, nor compensation for the losses 
| which they may suffer. But their existence 
| should be taken into account. Neither employers 
nor employed can rightfully fight out their 
quarrels, if they must quarrel, as if they were 
the only parties concerned. 

There is a reciprocal obligation. Public senti- 
ment regarding the right or wrong in a strike 
ought not to be shaped by the inconvenience 
occasioned by it. In most labor wars some real 
principle is at stake. A fair-minded man will 
not allow his judgment to be warped touching 
the issues involved merely because a strike affects 
his interests injuriously. 
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INTERNATIONAL SPORT. 
_— tennis-players proved their superi- 


& 


ority to the players from England this 

year. ‘The brothers Doherty, the English 
champions in doubles, one of whom is, and the 
other has been, also, champion in singles, came 
over with Doctor Pim, also a former champion, to 
compete for the Davis international cup. ‘The 
result of the contest was that the Americans 
won three matches to two, and thus successfully 
defended the prize cup. 

‘The welcome which the Englishmen received 
was so hearty and their treatment while here 
so courteous that they may return next year to 
make another try for the cup. Indeed, the 
Dohertys won at Newport the American cham- 
pionship in doubles; and Mr. R. F. Doherty was 
the “runner-up” in singles, but failed to wrest 
the championship from Mr. Larned, the holder. 

The exchange of international courtesies in 
sport will do almost as much to bring about a 
friendly understanding between the nations as 
the Rhodes scholarships for Americans at Oxford. 
In such contests, where the pleasure of the 
sport is the chief consideration and the prize only 
a laurel wreath or the like, the contestants meet 
as gentlemen, each in honor bound to treat the 
other with courtesy and fairness. ‘Thus they all 
learn that gentlemen are bred on both sides of 
the ocean, or, as the Germans say, ““There are 
men also beyond the mountains.” 

International chess, international yachting and 
international tennis all have their place in the 
foundation of the federation of the world, of 
which many men are dreaming. 


J 
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FATHERS AND SONS. 


he appointment of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 

as Postmaster-General of Great Britain brings 
about the unusual spectacle of father and son 
sitting together in the cabinet. It is believed 
that one of their first acts as colonial secretary 
and postmaster-general respectively will be to 
cooperate in the establishment of a half-penny 
newspaper rate to Canada. At present Canadians 
are charged eight times as much postage on 
| English newspapers as on those from the United 

States, and the result is to flood the Dominion 
| with American rather than with British papers 
| and ideas. 
| One of the most notable cases in history of 
| father and son sharing in state labors and honors 
| is that of the Pitts. William Pitt, Lord Chatham, 
| was the most dazzling statesman of his time, the 
| greatest orator England ever produced, America’s 
firm friend throughout our Revolution. William 
Pitt, the son, sustained for nearly twenty years, 
almost unaided, the government of his country. 
Between the two was a boundless affection, a 
close and constant communication and unreserved 
talk on every subject. 

Contemporary with the Pitts were the Foxes. 
Perhaps no man in England was ever more 
passionately loved than Charles James Fox. 
Few ever had the downward path made smoother 
before them, or strewn with brighter flowers 
and more deadly berries. When a boy he once 
declared his intention of breaking a watch. 
“Well,” sighed his father, Lord Holland, “if you 
must I suppose you must!” Thus in fatherhood 
as in politics the elder Fox did not play fair; he 
broke the rules of the game. Nevertheless, his 
son wrote later that to be loved by that father was 
the first desire of his life. 

The immortal essays of Montaigne owe much of 
their benignity of spirit to the fostering care of a 
father who allowed his son to be awakened out 
of sleep by nothing ruder than music. The 
extraordinary labor and perseverance given to 
the education of John Stuart Mill by his father 
started the boy, in his own words, with “the 
advantage of a quarter of a century” over his 
contemporaries. 

“Since I leave none of my name to come after 
me,” a brilliant son said lately, “I must needs be 
worthy of him who has gone before me.” And to 
the honor of manhood everywhere be it said that 
this attitude is not restricted to the Pitts, nor to 
the Adamses, nor to the Hannibals. It graces the 
cottage as well as the palace. Where we hear 





one father cry in agony, “Would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” or, “Jack, 
| Jack, thank God I am blind so I cannot see your 























face!’ a score of men are giving thanks that their 
name and honor are safe in the keeping of a good 
son. Where we see one Philip Stanhope sneering 
at the worldly advice of a father Chesterfield, a 
hundred sons treasure the integrity and manliness 
of their fathers as their dearest possession in life. 
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THE MAKER OF OUR ARMY. 


Oe the parade-ground at West Point 

is a statue of Sylvanus Thayer, who, more 
than any other man, more than Washington or 
Grant, has impressed his personality on our army. 
He accomplished this great result, as a writer in 
the World’s Work explains, by making West 
Point what Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley indi- 
rectly called it, when, in his message of congratu- 
lation on the centennial of West Point, he referred 
to the American army as the “foremost in the 
world.” 

In the early years of the republic the danger of 
another war was underrated, and the military 
academy was allowed to grow without planting 
or weeding, until it was in danger of becoming the 
laughing-stock of the nations. The cadets, unex- 
amined favorites of Congressmen, ranged from 
twelve to thirty years in age, and were instructed 
in an “absurdly irregular way, graduating in six 
months or six years. 

The man who saved West Point, Capt. Sylvanus 
Thayer, was appointed superintendent in 1817. 
He had worked his way through Dartmouth, 
where he graduated at the head of his class. 
After graduation he entered the engineer corps 
and distinguished himself in the War of 1812. Then 
he travelled and got the experience of the man of 
the world. 

Admirably equipped himself, he was supported 
by one of our strongest Secretaries of War, 
Calhoun, who stood behind him in the storm he 
roused when he began to sweep the academy 
clean, and discharged the idle, vicious members 
of the cadet body. 

Thayer immediately organized the cadets into 
two companies, with their own officers; appointed 
an officer of the regular army as commandant; 
classified cadets according to their proficiency in 
study; divided the classes into small groups for 
more thorough instruction; required more rigid 
examination in their weekly work, and extended 
the method of blackboard recitation. He improved 
the personal habits of the cadets by introducing a 
eheck-book system, which cut down individual 
expenses—some of the students were deeply in 
debt—and reduced the expense of educating each 
student to one-half that of the English school at 
Woolwich. 

West Point to-day is conducted on the plan that 
he originated, and is still informed by bis spirit. 





It was Thayer who made it the school of character | 
it is now, a school distinguished, as a foreign | 


officer said not long ago, preeminently by “atten- 
tion to duty.” 


A THRILLING TALE. 


n artist says that nothing is more tiresome in 

his profession than to have somebody with 

an untrained eye pick out a commonplace bit of 
landscape and say: 

“There, you ought to make a picture of that!” 

Writers often have to endure the same dull 
commonplaces. 

“Now don’t you put me in a book,” jocosely 
counsels some dull person who would figure ill in 
print. 

Or another patronizingly remarks: 

“I've made notes of a good many things I mean 
to write up some time. If I don’t use them, I'll 
give them to you.” 

Such material is likely to be of the sort con- 
tributed by an old guide, who said to a scribbling 
camper: 

“I could give you some stories that would make 
your hair stand on end.” 

“Good for you! Give us one now.” 

“Well, here’s the best of °em. One day I went 
out about nine o’clock in the mornin’ an’ I shot a 
cinnamon b’ar.” 

“Is that all?” 

“No, sir! Next mornin’ I went out about the 
same time, an’ I shot another cinnamon b’ar.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, next mornin’ I went out an’ shot 
another cinnamon b’ar.” 

“Is that all?” 


“All? I guess ’tis! Ain’t that enough?” 


EFFUSIVE GRATITUDE. 


| geo onpad of phrasing a century or more ago 

makes a modern note of thanks seem deci- 
dedly tame. Lady Pomfret, we are told, presented 
to Lady Hereford a pair of alabaster vases, and 
received in return a letter of thanks fitted to the 
times. 

“There is,” wrote the recipient of the vases, 
“an elegance in them superior to anything I ever 
saw; and yet, inestimable and beautiful as they 
are in themselves, their being a mark of your 
friendship enhances their value tome even beyond 
their merit. 

“T sit and look at them with admiration for an 
hour together. I have not a room in the house 
worthy of them, no furniture good enough to suit 
with them; in short, I find a thousand wants that 
never entered my head before. I am grown 
ambitious all at once, and want to change my 
house,for a palace, and to ransack all the cabinets 
in Europe for paintings, sculptures and other 
curiosities to place with them.” 


Even Lady Pomfret, who was herself a phrase- | 





maker, seems to have been a little dashed by her | 


friend’s enthusiasm. 

“You quite confound me, dear madam,” she 
writes, “with the encomiums you bestow upon a 
couple of alabaster vases fit only for the obscurity 
of a grotto, and very justly make me blush for 
having sent so trifling a present.” 

This extravagant diction is equaled by that of 
the Princess Craon to Sir Horace Walpole, in 
which, after thanking him for some trifle, she adds: 
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“The generosity of your friendship for me, sir, 
leaves me nothing to desire of all that is precious 
in England, China and the Indies.” 
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A PERSIAN PARABLE. 


here was a certain man who thought the world 

was growing worse. He was always harking 
back to “the good vld times,” and was sure that 
the human race was degenerating. Men, he said, 
were all trying to cheat one another; the strong 
were crushing the weak. One day when he was 
airing his pessimistic views, the calif said to him: 


“I charge you hereafter to look carefully about 
you, and whenever yes see any man do a worthy 
deed go to him and give him praise, or write to 
him about it. Whenever you meet a man whom 
you regard as worthy to have lived in the ‘good 
old days’ tell him of your esteem and of the 
pleasure you have had in finding one so exalted, 
and I desire that you write out an account of 
these 4 ) 
a by nowing of it.” 

the man was dismissed; but before many 
days he returned and prostrated himself before 
the calif. When ordered to explain his presence, 
he wailed: — : 

“Have pity on thy servant and release him 
from the necessity of complimenting men upon 
their worthy deeds, 0 my master. And O Son of 
Mohammed, I pray thee absolve thy servant from 
the duty of ——- to thee all the good that is 
going on in the world.” 

“And 
this prayer?” the calif asked. 

“Since I have been looking for whav is good,” 
the man replied, “I have had no time to do aught 
but compliment men for their splendid works. So 
much that is glorious is all around me that I may 
not nape to 
tasks lie neglected because I have no time —” 


“Go back to thy work,” said the calif. “I 
perceive that thou hast learned.” 
* © 
A MESSAGE FROM THE PULPIT. 


n the old days—and probably to some extent at 

the present day—the Scotch clergyman was very 
much the pastor of his flock. He looked out for 
the big and little needs of their souls, and also of 
their bodies. Dean Ramsay, in his good old 
book, “Scottish Life and Character,” tells a story 
vouched for by one of his correspondents as 
authentic. 


John Brown, Burgher minister at Whitburn, 

andfather of the author of “Rab and His 

riends,” was travelling in the early part of this 
century on a small Shetland pony to attend the 
summer sacrament at Haddington. Between 
Musselburgh and Tranent he overtook one of his 
own people. 

“What are ye dain’ here, Janet, and whaur ye 
gaun this warm wather?” 

“? Deed, sir,” replied Janet, “I’m gaun to 
Haddington for the occasion, an’ expeck to hear 
ye preach this efternoon.” 


“Vera weel, Janet, but whaur ye gaun to yom 
kind, 


“I dinna ken, sir, but Providence is aye 
an’ ’ll provide a bed.” 

Mr. Brown jogged on to Haddington. 

After service In the afternoon, before he pro- 
nounced a blessing, he said from the pulpit: 

“Whaur’s the auld wifie that followed me frae 
Whitburn ?” 

“Here | am, sir!” piped a shrill voice from a 
back seat. 

“A weel,” 
bed; ye’re to sleep wi’ Jennie Fife. 
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“THAT AWFUL BOY JONES.” 


xX old story, which will bring a smile to the faces 

of those old enough to remember the cireum- 
stances, hangs on the phrase, “That awful boy 
Jones.” London Black and White revives the 
story for the benefit of the present generation. 
Fifty or more years ago the “awful boy” was the 
torment of Queen Victoria’s life, and his short 
career in public contains a mystery which would 
try the mettle of Sherlock Holmes. 


He was a barber’s apprentice, who in some 
unexplained way discovered a passage into 
Buckingham Palace, with which he alone was 
acquainted. When he was first found trespassing 
he was gently admonished and sent home. 
after he was encountered again in the palace. 
would not tell how he obtained access. Again 
he was sent home and again he reappeared. 

Once he calmly admitted that he had been 
lodging in the palace for a fortnight. He had lain 
snug during the day, sleeping in the royal apart- 
ments, and at night had wandered from room to 
room, helping himself to the feod left over from 
royal repasts. 
and, indeed, had never been far from her. 

The matter was considered so serious that the 
boy was summoned before a special meeting of 
the privy council. 
of his secret. 
is supposed that he was removed under state 
protection. 

ca 


BIRD - MAD. 


M* persons not “to the manner born” are 
embarking on nature study, to the weariness 


a 


of their friends. 
opera-glasses, and see birds that never were “on 
sea or land.” And sometimes their bored friends 


rebel. 


In a town where untrained observation rages, 
says the New York Sun, an elderly lady met an 
acquaintance in a shady avenue, and asked her: 

“Do you know anything about birds?” 

“No,” said the other. “I’m sorry, but I don’t.” 

“Sorry! Oh, you’re such a relief! I just met 
Mrs. C., and she a my hand, gazed upward, 
and said, ‘Oh, did you hear that ov lovely 
spike-beaked, purple-eyed tickle-bird ?’ 

“T hadn’t gone a block before I met Mrs. K. 
‘Hush!’ said she, ecstatically. ‘Don’t move a 
muscle! Right up there on that branch is one 
of those rare, exquisite, speckle - winged, ring- 
tailed screamers.’ 

“You and I seem to be the only sane people. 
Let us rejoice in chorus.” 


ALL QUALIFIED. 


enator Proctor of Vermont is reported by a 

Western weekly paper to have said that the 

finest speech he ever made consisted of only four 
words. 


Senator Hoar, in a speech in the course of which 
he chaffed good-naturedly the Senator from the 
Green Mountain State, made this little thrust: 

“No man in Vermont is allowed to vote unless 
he has made five thousand dollars trading with 
Massachusetts people.” 

Senator Proctor retorted, “And we all yote!” 


yood deeds for me that I may share your | 


why, O slave, dost thou come to me with | 


2 able to tell thee half of it. My | 


said Mr. Brown, “I have fand ye a} 


He had seen the queen repeatedly, 


He refused to give any account | 
Soon after he disappeared, and it | 


They sit in parks and fields with | 


For the teeth use “rown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth, [Adv. 
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Practical instruction 


Bookbinding. in bookbinding and 
kindred arts. Classes inall branches of Fine 
' and Applied Art. Competent in- 
structors from the Art Schools of 
Europe. Students may enroll at any 
time. Send Jor illus. booklet. Address 
HALSEY C. A 
School of Fine Arts, Dept. Y, ST. 
29th year opens September 22, 
COLONY LIFE. 
EFFECT OF CLIMATE OVERCOME BY PROPER 
FOOD. 
| The necessity of pleasant, nutritive and proper 
| food is highly appreciated in the Philippines, par- 
ticularly by Americans unused to climate and 
| native custom in cooking. 
| One of our soldier boys writes: “ In this land of 
bad food and disordered stomachs, a nearly fatal 
attack of malaria left my digestion for many 
months in such a state that food of any kind dis- 
tressed me terribly. I suffered from the effect of 
drugs, but dared not eat. It was simply misery to 
live. The so-called remedies only seemed to aggra- 
vate my sufferings. 

“Some friend suggested Grape-Nuts Food, and I 
| gave it a trial. To my surprise and pleasure, it 
did all and more than was claimed for it. I am 
now, after using the food for 18 months, in good 
health, my digestive apparatus in perfect order, 
and I have long lost all feeling of pain or discom- 
fort after eating. In fact, I live again. I would 
not be without Grape-Nuts for the world. It is 


'sT. LOUIS. 
1902. 











renders it valuable ; it is also delicious to the taste, 
possessing flavor of its own, and can be prepared 
in many ways to suit many palates.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


] HEN you see our Uat- 
alogue of Suits and 
Cloaks your judgment 

will testify that our styles 
are attractive and novel — 
correct in cut and_ pattern. 
Every garment is made-to- 
order from the style and 
sample you choose. Prices 
are lower than ever before 
lf the garment which you 
get from us is not satisfactory, 
send it back and we wii// re- 
fund your money. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Costumes, chic and full 
of style, $8 up. 
Stylish Suits, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta, $15 up. 
Church and Visiting Cos- 
tumes, $12 up. 
New Skirts, in exclu- 
sive designs, $4 up. 
Rainy - day and 
Golf Suits and 
Skirts; Suits, 
$10 up ; Skirts, 
up. 

The New French Watking Suits, $10 up. 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velve- 
teen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Jackets, $10 up. Short Coats, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Catalogue and newest Samples will be sent free 
upon request. Be sure to mention whether you 
wish samples for suits or cloaks, sothat we wil 
be able to send you a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 



















Babies’ Sweater. 


Fine quality worsted; easy to 
slip on or off. Colors: pink, light 
blue, white, 
cardinal. 








6 months to 6 years. 


$1.90. 


By mail, nine cents extra. 





— 
For the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 
Infants, see our 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


Over 2,000 articles de- 
scribed— 1,000 of which 
are illustrated. 

If you want a Catalogue, send four 

cents for postage. 
WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 
Correspondence recetves prompt attention. 


Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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The FINEST COCOA in the World. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER @ CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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lone it stands, in the weedy lap of a hollow, 
A dusk and dim; 
Above its sagging ridge-pole peeps the chim- 
ney’s ragged rim. 

The feathered plu 
window-sash ; 
The gables melt in the velvet of willow and elm 

and ash. 


me of a maple dips down to the 


A mellow bank to the westward of violet fleece 
flung wide 

The low sun stains, as a rose-leaf might a purple 
vase’s side. 

The afterglow on the forest melts, and sifts faint 
amber through, : 

Till the buckeye’s branching antlers drip with a 
film of golden dew. 


The door swings slack, and the moss and mold 
its under edge befringe ; 

Wild potato and buekwheat vines have tangled 
its one lone hinge. 
Umber and tan, the toadstools push through rifts 

in the eabin floor, 
And birds have built in the chimney throat, where 
the blaze shall dance no more. 


Here is the trail of a ruined fence, a field’s 
forsaken sweep, 

Its edges girt with mullein spikes, its half-lost 
furrows deep 

In webs of balm and moneywort and rivers of 
grassy mist, 

Alight with the searlet milkweed bloom and 


thistles’ amethyst. 


But who was he who tilled the field when the 
furrowed lines were new, 

And down through the dewy green arcades the 
singing corn-leaves blew? 

And whose the careful, busy hand that over the 
window-frame 

Entwined the woodland brier-vine with its soft 
rosettes of flame ? 

The forest-fragrant breezes sigh through the cabin 
bare and lone, 

But tell no tale of the sojourners its shaggy walls 
have known. 

The leaves that dance to the call of spring with 
autumn’s frosts grow red— 

The wheel of time spins swiftly on, but here is a 
broken thread. 

Clammy and cold the dew and mist brush over my 
face like spray, 

As out of the hollow’s damp and gloom I seek my 
homeward way. 

A splinter of moonlight falls across the rough old 
cabin floor, 

And heavy seents of night blow in through the idly 
gaping door, 


® & 
‘“THE ANGEL OF THE TOMBS.”’ 


N the Park Avenue Hotel fire in 
New York City last February one 
of those who met a tragic death 
was Mrs. Salome Foster, long and 
reverently known as “the Tombs 
Angel.” 

She was a type of character 
closely copied from the great 
Exemplar born in Judea nineteen 
centuries ago—so closely copied 
that every one recognized in her 

coming and going the ministry of a divine spirit. 





The title given her was the spontaneous tribute | Abroad.” The “doctor’s” conversation with the 
both of those who executed the law and those guide about the mummy is hardly more amusing 
who broke it, and when she died the New York | than this man’s conversation with the guide about 


City courts adjourned to attend her funeral, an 
honor never before paid to a woman. 
Attorney Jerome, in recommending the adjourn- 
ment, said: 

“There is a word which is seldom used here. 
To us, who, in the administration of the criminal 
law, are daily brought into contact with the 
misfortune and sin of humanity, it seems almost 
a lost word, It is the word ‘holy.’ In all thai 
this word means to English-speaking people, 
it seems to me it could be applied'to her. She 
was indeed a holy woman. She was one of those 
of whom it has been written : 

“*And none but the Master shall praise us, 
And none but the Master shall blame.’ 
It hardly becomes us to do aught else than to 
testify in reverent silence our love and respect.’ 

It was with no flattering rhetoric that lawyers 
and justices that day, at the rooms of the Special 
Sessions, the General Sessions, the Criminal 
Courts and the Supreme Court, spoke of this 











| 
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District- | 


| 





woman as “noble and saintly,” “gentle and | 


transeendently humane,” a “sunbeam’’ in the | 


prison cell, and the winner of numberless lost 
ones back to rectitude and virtue. It was because 
Mrs. Foster had done all that purifying love 
can do for human guilt, and all that pity and 
hope can do for human despair, that bench and 
bar bowed to her example, and united with the 
societies of public charity and religion to do her 
reverence, 

Although for years a regular probation officer, 
the Angel of the Tombs never served for pay. 
Hier own fortune was consecrated to saving the 
sinful. At the tribunals of justice she was 
herself a gospel of merey. So entirely was she 
known and trusted that her simple word in a 
police court was suflicient to secure a prisoner 
another chance, and charitable associations gave 
her their money to distribute at her discretion. 
She was the founder of ‘The Retreat,” a shelter 
for friendless women and girls, and her mission 
wmong her erring sisters was a work that enlisted 


| seemed to be interested, but not at all impressed. 
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all her Christian devotion. She walked among 
the vicious like the “three holy children” in the 
furnace, with her robe of purity untouched. 
Her strength and tenderness could follow a 
culprit through trial and punishment, and make 
moral rescue possible. 

The day of the sudden translation of this wise 
and good woman to a better world was the 
anniversary of Washington’s birthday. The 
work of the refined and devoted philanthropist 
and the work of the great soldier and patriot 
were both noble in their kind, and to both 
belongs the ‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant” that crowns the true benefactor’s record. 
But to one of them must have come a meaning 
of peculiar sweetness in the Master’s words, “1 
was in prison and ye came unto me.” 
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FORTUNES IN SAMPLES. 


ew people realize the extent of the sample 
F department of the modern retail dry-goods 
house. Fewer still realize that when a bolt 
of dress- goods comes into the house and is 
unpacked, the first thing done with it is to snip 
off a full yard for samples. As much of this goods | 
is fifty-four inches wide, the average of one yard | 
to the bolt is low, as is the price, fixed at seventy- | 
five cents. A writer in the Chicago Tribune makes 
the following estimates as to the cost of samples 
given away in that city: 


Ten big retail dry-goods houses in down-town 

Chicago send out every year two hundred and 
twenty thousand yarés of woolen dress- goods, 
representing a retail price of seventy-five cents 
a yard, and only that an individual customer may 
satisfy herself as to what is being worn, or, in one 
case out of five, that she may order a dress pattern 
from one of these samples. 
Eighty thousand yards of silk are cut into minute 
beim mee squares and parallelograms, meaning a 
retail loss of eighty thousand dollars a year to these 
ten stores. And on top of this, nearly every line of 
goods in a house suffers from the shears of the 
sample-cutting department, aggregatin in these 
ten stores more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

In one of the largest retail stores in Chicago 
the time for the sample craze sets in about the 
middle of  frntannt | for summer goods, and about 
the first of September for winter goods. At such 
times six hundred letters a day is a fair average. 
In this house the silks, laces and finer goods 
generally are cut at the several retail counters, 
and cut only on order. For this purpose sample 
blanks are sent down to the salesman, and if 
other samples are asked from the sample-cutting 
room, they are “assembled” from pigeonhole 
boxes and mailed as soon as the list is complete. 

“No one not in the business knows just how 
hard it is to meet some of these requests,” said 
the manager of one of the large departments for 
sample cutting. “It would take an expert mind- 
reader, working in conjunction with the owner of 
the mind, to find it out with any certainty. There 
is nothing carried in stock in this house that we 
are not asked to cut samples from. Calls for 
carpet samples are frequent, and many times a 
large piece has to be cut from the roll in order to 
give any idea of the pattern 

“Looking at the enemy apne of cloth, it seems 
to be almost too heavy to be considered, but every 
year the territory of the mail-order business is 
enlarging, until it has become one of the great 
factors in the trade of every big retail house. 
Considered as an established department that 
must be kept up, the sample-cut 
important as advertising centers. Sending a bunch 
of new-goods patterns to the ordinary country 
town, we me estimate that at least half a dozen 
families will see it; and even if our retail trade 
through mail orders is not stimulated, we m y 





short, raise one paw, regard his tormentors more 
in sorrow than in angev, and run around to the 
other side of the garden, where a friendly hole in 
the fence gave him entrance. 

Roxy died full of years and experiences, and was 
succeeded by a pug who thought his chief duty in 
life was to rush upon the geese unexpectedly, 
and drive them from their supper. He was an 
immense success till his fate overtook him. One 
ever-to-be-remembered afternoon he tackled the 
gander and seized him by the tail. 

The gander immediately made for the pond 
half-running and ly but with such spee 
that the astonished pug d d not dare to le go. 
The feathers were strong, and the dog performed 
most of the transit in the air. When the pond 
was reached, the gander, with undiminished speed, 
reached the middle, where the pug got a chance 
to let go, and struck out for the shore. 

The avenger of blood was behind him, and 
before he reached land he was the recipient of the 


most scientific, broad-minded and colossal thrash- 


ing an offending creature ever endured. A sad 
little dog reached the shore, where he sat down 
and lifted up his voice and wept. He has not 
—— it for his interest to meddle with the geese 
since. 


Re SLEEP MOTHER, 
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hite—as the lilies are white— 
The fleece of the cygnet's breast 
Not softer is, nor so light, 
As the feather-froth of the nest 
Where she lays the baby to rest; 
While the world rolls on in the night, 
And the stars drop down the west. 


Sweet—as the roses are sweet— 

The little white roses that blow 
Brave in the red sun’s heat, 

Fresh as a fall of snow, u 

In a place that the wind-sprites know 
As they tumble over the wheat; 

Such is her spell, I trow. 


Still—as the silence is still— 
As the silver drip of the dew, 

A noiseless, crystalline rill 
Searching the green glens through 
For the violet’s cup of blue. 

+ little one, your fill, 

Till the robins waken you! 
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AN IGNOMINIOUS RETREAT. 


ost persons who attempt to emancipate 
M themselves from established custom have 
periods of falling back into the old way 

again, baffled reformers. The real reformers are 
those who persist. The New York Tribune tells 
a story in which a woman who thought she had 
conquered was, after all, defeated. She considered 
herself a strong-minded woman, and had deter- 
mined that she would have no more trailing skirts. 
She told her dressmaker of her decision in a tone 
which seemed to her not to admit of question or 
protest; but she did not know that the dress- 


maker, too, was a strong-minded woman, though | 


in a different way. 


“Oh!” said the dressmaker, in a tone of mild 
perplexity. There was so much behind that 
a that the woman felt moved to assert her- 
self. 

“T will not,” she exclaimed, “bring home a 
choice assortment of microbes!” 

“But you needn’t get a long skirt soiled,” said 
the dressmaker. ‘You hold it up, you know.” 

‘ ae . tires me to hold it up. I want to step out 
reely. 

“Oh!” said the dressmaker again. It was her 
favorite argument, and it was apt to make her 
nt wilt without knowing why. She had 





suppose that many a country merchant is remind 
of our jobbing department by these students of 
samples.” 
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RUNS ALL NIGHT. 


mong the practical jokers of Chicago is one 
who deserves to be classed with the 
“doctor” in Mark Twain’s “ Innocents 


Niagara Falls, as related by the Brooklyn Eagle. 
The man recently made his first trip to the falls, 
and a guide whom he hired was trying to impress 
him with their magnitude. 


“Grand!” suggested the guide. 

“Great!” aequiesced the Chicagoan, stolidly. 

“Magnificent!’’ persisted the guide, disappo nted 
at the lack of enthusiasm. 

“Finer than the bear-trap dam in the drainage 
canal,” admitted the Chicagoan. 

The guide looked to see if he were joking, but 
there was never a smile. The Chicago man 


ee of gallons a minute,’’ explained the 
guide. 

“How many a day?” asked the Chicagoan. 

“Oh, billions and billions!” said the guide. 

The Chicagoan looked across and down and 
up, as if gaging the flow, and then turned away. 

“Runs all night, too, I suppose,” he remarked, 
disinterestedly. 

The guide was so dazed that he had not recov- | 
ered when the Chicagoan left. 


TWO DOGS AND SOME GEESE. 


goose is no fool, and still less is a gander. 
A He will remember a kindness and revenge 
an injury; he is courageous; he has an 
immense sense of humor, although it chiefly shows 





itself, writes a -contributor to Our Four-Footed 
Friends, in a rather deplorable fondness for | 
practical jokes. 

We had at the ranch a little dog, Roxy by name, | 
very round and fat, and unfortunately very near- | 
sighted. He used to be called to his supper about 
the time the geese are called to theirs. He had 
to go through the garden gate to get his supper, 
while the geese take theirs outside. 

Now the gander, a most observant bird, was not 
long in noticing the fact of Roxy’s appearance 
simultaneously with his own, and at once pro- 
ceeded to utilize his discovery. He arranged his 
harem in two lines on each side of the gate and | 
leading thereto. 

Not dreaming of harm, the trustful Roxy trotted 
briskly between the lines, and there made his 
fatal error. The first goose nipped him as only a 
goose can, then the opposite goose, and so on alter- 
or: The unhappy dog ran a regular Indian 
geuniet, vetting finally through the gate and 
10Wling with anguish. Then the geese gaye vent 
to shrieks of demoniac laughter, long and loud. 
The joke was too good for words. \ 

Three times did the wretched Roxy fall a victim 
to the wiles of his enemy, till finally he would stop 
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worked for that particular woman for several 
years, and had exercised over her a mild but 
nvincible despotism. 

“They are all made long,” ventured the dress- 
—, “except the heavy stitched walking- 
8 Ss.” 

“T don’t care!” said the woman. “I will defy 
fashion.” 

This time the dressmaker’s “Oh!” implied that 
to defy fashion was to invoke death or disgrace. 
The woman felt herself weakening before the 
inexorable judgment of “one who knows.” 

“You’re very tall,” said the dressmaker, softly. 
“And slender,” she ed, after an effective 

ause. Her power lay in the fact that she never 

came excited and never gave way. A vision 
rose before the woman of her long, thin, lanky 
self, clad ptonly in a skirt that escaped .the 

‘ound, with a pair of very substantial feet po mag 
in and out, like anything rather than “little mice. 
bad wry came to her aid. 

“Cut it short!” she ordered sternly. “I mean,” 
she added, “cut it about half an inch above the 
ground.” 

“The edge will cut out and collect dirt,” said the 
dressmaker, seaty. 

“Let it!” said the desperate woman. 

“Tt’s a light material, easily held up.”” The tone 
grew more melancholy, as if the dressmaker were 

ghting with adverse fate. 

he woman was at bay. “I'll have it short!” 
she snapped, and the dressmaker relapsed into 
silence and depression. When the skirt was nearly 
finished she tried it on with a look of mute despair. 
“The circular flounce is only basted on,” the 
dressmaker said, finally. “It—it can be let down.” 

“What's all this length of stuff under the 
flounce ?”’ asked the owner of the skirt. 

“Well, I didn’t cut it off, you know. The flounce 
can be let down. I thought you might change 
your mind.” 

“Tt looks ae straight up and down.” 

“Yes; if you have it long it will flare out better. 
You're so tall and slender.” 

“Let it down!” er exclaimed the woman, 
in the tone of a general who orders a retreat. 

“Very well,” said the dressmaker, as meekly as 
f she were assenting to an act of self-sacrifice. 
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DEFEATED BY A ROCK-SNAKE. 


r. C. N. Bell, the author of “Tangweera,” 
M writing of his adventures among the 
gentle savages of Central America, cites 
a curious adventure with a snake. Rock-snakes, 
from ten to twelve feet long, and as thick as a 
mau’s arm, are not uncommon in the woods of 
Central America. This snake is not poisonous, 
but is sometimes very savage. 


As we were returning from our work in the 
yitpan one hippos says Mr. Bell, we saw a large 
snake of this species coiled on a branch of a tree 
about ten feet above the water. Ltold the Indians 
w= pale under it so that I might kill it with a 
pole. They said I had better leave it alone, as it 
might attack us; but I persisted, and they let me 
have my way. 

I passed forward to the bow, and with my pole 
struck at the snake, which uncoiled itself, raised 
its head, and waved it from side to side, darting 
out its tongue. 

The canoe had drifted directly underneath 








when I struck the next blow, and the snake 
dropped instantly into the bow of the boat. I 
threw away my pole and hastily dodging past the 
men, got to the stern. The man in the bow struck 
at the reptile, but missed and fell overboard. 
The snake raised its head and came furiously at 
the next man, who without — pomapee over- 
as I sa 


board. So did all the rest, an w the 
“os meant business, I followed them. 

hen I came to the surface I heard roars of 
laughter from the men swimming about. To have 
possession of the canoe did not satisfy his snake- 
ship, for he followed us into the water, upon 
which we all dived. 

On coming up again I heard a yell from one of 
the men, who on rising to the surface had li 
the snake on his shoulder, He dived quickly. 
The reptile swam toward the shore and we got 
into our canoe again. My snake-killing desires 
were somewhat dampened. 
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DRUMMING UP TRADE. 


ompetition has its uses, no doubt, but when 

( it reaches the point where it prompts one 

to resort to trickery it ceases to be a 

benefit. A man who spends his summers in 

northern Vermont was a witness during his last 

vacation of a rivalry which was as absurd as it 
was unnecessary. 


There are two taverns in the little town where 
I stay, he says, and they got along in peace and 
amity until a local newspaper was started, and 
began to publish lists of the guests at the two 
houses. 

One of the landlords found that his list fell a 
little short of the other, and began to send the 
names of those who stayed at his hotel even for a 
single meal. 

he other, who was off the main road, and had 
| fewer transients but more regular boarders, was 
| unhappy for several weeks; but after a while his 
| list ae to swell in the most surprising way. 

I sawit in the little paper, but I could not account 
for the increase. 

At last I discovered that he had put a lacge 
drinking-trough in front of his hotel, with a side 
faucet and drinking-cups ; and hanging by a chain 
was a little book, with a pencil attached. 

Travellers generally stop at the trough, and it 
is seldom that some one of a party does not express 

e 





curiosity about the book. n it is opened the 
names of other travellers are discovered, and 
the chances are that the pencil is used again. 
And in the next issue of the local paper appears 
a long list of names under the heading, “Those 
who have stopped at the Spofford Inn during the 
last week are —,” and nobody can dispute it. 
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HOW GRANT GAVE ORDERS. 


| Ithough General Grant shows in his ““Mem- 
| oirs” that he could say what he had to say 
| well and simply, he was not a man of 
| words. Rather was he at all times a man of 
| action, who could direct the actions of others, 
| and even when his orders called for the perform- 
| ance of the most difficult task, he gave them as 
| if the duty were the simplest thing in the world. 
| A man who was Grant’s neighbor during his 
Missouri farming days is quoted in the Saturday 
Evening Post as telling this story of Grant’s quick 
and practical decision: 

Mr. Dent, his father-in-law, owned a fine Dur- 
ham bull. The big animal broke through every 
fence that was put about him, and the farmers for 
miles around suffered from ruined orchards and 
devastated garden patches. 

One day, after a night in which the old fellow 
had been a annoying, we sent over to the 
Dent place for aid. The bull was racing about 
the fields, terrorizing the neighborhood. Grant 
asked two or three questions as to losses; then 
he told some one to get a wagon-spoke. 


4 “Now,” he said, as if he were directing a simple 


task, “catch the bull and tie this in 
bit fashion.” 

If any one else had made the suggestion he 
would have been laughed at, but Grant’s advice 
was taken as a command. e took no part in the 
procestins, but turned his horse about and rode 
away. The men went out, caught the animal, 
gagged him, and turned him loose again. After 
a few days without food he was completely broken 
of his bad habit. 


S$ mouth, 
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WANTED: A CIVIL SERVICE HEN. 


ot long ago one of the officers of the United 
N States Geological Survey wrote to his 
chief to inform him that in his photo- 
graphic work he needed an egg. This egg, he 
went on to explain, must be fresh, and therefore 
the time consumed by the tying and untying of 
the red tape of the department would render any 
| egg that came through the regular channel for 
department supplies unfit for use. 


The only solution of the difficulty which he could 
suggest was that a civil service hen be secured, 
which should become a member of the survey. 
The most important requirement would be that 
the hen should lay one egg each day, and must 
not be subject to the habit common among hens 
of ceasing to lay during the sitting period. 

All candidates for the examination must be 
female chickens; geese, ducks, turkeys and other 
fowl should not be regarded as qualified. : 

The salary of the successful hen would be _ 
in grain and other suitable hen food. In making 
payment in this way instead of in currency, the 
officer suggested, the survey would show that 
it had learned the lesson of that fable of sop in 
which the hen found the necklace. : 

As no notice has been issued of a civil service 
examination for gallinaceous candidates, it is 
feared that the officer’s suggestion has been 
disregarded. 


BEYOND THE REACH OF LAW. 


n English tourist in the Highlands tells a 

A story, quoted in the Detroit Free Press, 

which illustrates the rights and privileges 

of the individual against even the dictates of law. 

The man was travelling by rail in the north of 

Scotland. At one of the stations four farmers 
entered the compartment. 


They were all big, burly men, and completely 
filled up the seat on the one side of the compart- 
ment. At the next station the carriage door 
opened to admit a tall, cadaverous individual, 
whose girth was about that of a lamp-post. 

He endeavored to wedge himself in between 
two of the farmers, and finding it a difficult opera- 
tion, he said to one of them, “Excuse me, sir, you 
must move up a bit! Each seat is intended to 
accommodate five persons, and according to act 
of Parliament you are entitled to only eighteen 
inches of space.” 

“Aye, aye, my friend,” replied the farmer, 
“that’s a’ very guid for you that’s been built that 
way; but ye canna blame me if I ha’ na_ been 
construckit according to act of Parliament!” 
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A FROLIC. 


By Anna M. Pratt. 
ak leaves and maple leaves 
Are playing in the yard, 
And some have rosy faces, 
They run around so hard. 
“Tag!” says the maple leaf. 
“You're it!” cries the oak. 
And back and forth they scamper, 
These merry little folk. 
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THE CAREFUL DOLL. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 
hen Frances goes to bed at night 
Her dollies all go, too; 
They lie beside her very still, | 
And sleep the whole night through; 
That is, the Paris doll and all 
The other fine ones do. 
But there’s one old and careful doll, 
Whose eyes stare open wide 
All night to see no harm comes near. 
She really takes a pride 
In sleeplessness. ‘‘What, sleep?’ she says, 
“I couldn’t if I tried!” 
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THEIR NUTTING GUEST. 


By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


HE three little Butlers sat under the 
maple in their front yard. Spread 
on the grass before them were pieces 
of cloth as bright and gay as the 
red and yellow maple leaves above 
them. 

“T choose this,” said Bonnie, ta- 
king up a piece of cloth covered with 
yellow daisies. “I like yellow best of all.” 

“T like pink,” said Blanche, “and I choose 
this piece with pink roses. What kind you 
‘going to take, Burt ?”’ 

“This brown with black wiggles on it like 
worms,” said Burt. 

Just then a rustle in the bushes of the 
next yard caused them to look round, and 
there, peeping between the pickets, was a 
pale, thin boy. 

“That’s Benjy Hunter from the city,” 
whispered Burt. “He’s been sick, and has 
come to stay with his Aunt Mary. I heard 
Mrs. Hunter tell mamma so this morning. 
Let’s ask him over. Hello!’ he called, for 
Burt did not wait for an introduction. 
“Ton’t you want to come see us make bags? 

1’ll show you a loose picket.” 

He ran along by the fence, pushed a picket 
aside, and the thin boy wriggled through. 

“You’re name’s Benjy, isn’t it?” said 
Burt, who was very friendly ‘“Mine’s 
Burt, and my sisters’ are Bonnie and 
Blanche. We’re making nut-bags. We're 
going nutting next Saturday.’”’ 

Now Benjy had never seen any nut-bags, nor 
had he ever been nutting, so Blanche told him 
that every fall their mother gave them pieces of 
pretty cloth, and they each chose a kind and 
made it into bags; three bags apiece—one for 
butternuts, one for walnuts, and one for beech- 
nuts. Then they went nutting, and picked up 
nuts enough to fill the bags, and in the winter 
they ‘had “crack nights,” and took turns in 
bringing out their store of nuts and cracking 
them. 

“You may choose a piece of cloth and make 
you some bags,”’ said Blanche, “and when we go 
nutting you can go, too, and fill your bags.” 

It was such exciting work making bags that 
when Benjy went home to dinner his cheeks 
were quite pink, and Aunt Mary said the 
country had already done him good. 

Saturday was warm and fine, and the walk 
through the fields to the beech woods was very 
pleasant. 

“Climb over and you’ll meet clover,’ ” shouted 
Burt as he climbed to the top rail and leaped 
down into the rustling leaves. 

“*Creep under and you’ll meet thunder,’ ” 
said fat little Bonnie, dropping on the ground 
and rolling under the fence. 

“ “Crawl through and you’ll meet dew,’”’ said 
Blanche, slipping between the rails. 

“I think I’ll ‘crawl through and meet dew,’ ” 
said Benjy, who had never heard “fence rimes” 
before. 

“Oh, oh, they’re thicker than spatter!” cried 
Bonnie, who was down on her knees poking in 
the leaves. “We can fill our baskets in no time.” 

Jack Frost had been busy opening the burs, 
and the ground was strewn with shiny brown 
nuts, while many were hidden away under the 
leaves and in the moss. Patter, patter went 
the nuts in the baskets, and chatter, chatter 
went the tongues of the busy workers. 

There was a noise over their heads, and they 
looked up to see a red chipmunk; and as he 
whisked up the tree, they saw part of his tail 
was gone. 

“It’s Stubby! it’s Stubby!”’ cried Bonnie. 
“Now we must put some nuts at the foot of his 
tree.”’ 

“We've seen him lots of times,” said Burt. 




















“We know him because he’s lost part of his tail, | the little three-cornered beechnuts. 
We know where he | always left a little pile at the foot of Stubby’s | 


so we call him Stubby. 
hides his winter nuts. Come and see.” 


| tree, and once when they watched for a long 


They went a little way in the woods, and | time they saw Stubby himself scampering up 


Burt pointed to a hole high in a tree-trunk. 


“That’s Stubby’s ‘hidie-hole’ where he stores | 


| the tree with his little cheek “pockets” full. 


When Benjy went home he ed with him “Last first!’ is a sound that too oft greets the ear; 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
WORD SQUARE. 
Each sentence indicates one word of the square. 
How the storms do blow in dark November 
weather! 
1 dearly love a new thought. 
This strange animal is new to me. 
Examine the facts; they will aid at any rate. 


2. 
SUFFIX PUZZLE. 

One suffix use for every change 

And mark in each transition strange. 
From works by which we grind or change, 
To grass we grow where stock may range. 
From something worn upon the head, 
To royal house of France instead. 
From yellow leather, soft and bright, 
To public place for lunches light. 
From common vehicle to sign 
We place below the written line. 
From growing grain that feeds the mill, 
To horn of music, sweet and shrill. 
From tool with head of iron hard, 
To faithful soldier keeping guard. 

3. 
RIDDLE. 
If you should spend vacation 
In a pleasant yachting cruise, 
You could find us in Penobscot Bay 
As well as in your shoes. 


4. 
ANAGRAMB. 
Use the same letters to fill each blank. 
She always ------- me to tell how her 
wo----- mother always ------- her floor 
------- of painting it. 


5. 
SEPARATED WORD. 
“Do not ----- ~~ Smith to call! 
I’m jealous of him, that is ---. 
- ~-- me early in the fall.” 


“Could you secure --- ---- to you, 
I think we’ll be ------- _to do 
Just as you wish, and I wish, too.” 

6. 


CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS, 
Syncopate soiled and leave a tariff. 
Syncopate wide and leave a nail. 
Syncopate pertaining to the sun and leave to 


Syncopate a jump and leave a certificate of 
ownership. 
Syncopate a measure and leave simple. 
Syncopate equilibrium and leave an attitude. 
Syncopate a porch and leave to cease. 
Syncopate a division of time and leave an 
insect. 
The syncopated letters spell what you are 
trying to find. 


7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
His ----- was gray, 
His ----- arm strong. 


---- me not,” 

Said he, “for long; 
I’ve toiled for ----- 

And done no wrong.” 


8. 
TEN CONCEALED SEASONINGS. 

Dan, I see the car away down there. I hurt 
my thumb as I leaped from the steps. We 
had ill success in getting our friends to come, 
and were sorry to leave them in there. Eric 
loves to go on these excursions. He gujoye 
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Thechildren | the savor, you see, of flirtation, but he lau 


at Hymen. I predict for him a celibate life, but 
at his age of course one can’t tell. 


9. 
CHARADES. 
I 


his nuts. We’ve seen him run in there with his | three bags of nuts—one of butternuts, one of | Tis a sound that is painful for mortals to hear. 


little cheeks stuffed full of nuts. 
know where his nest is.” 


We don’t | walnuts, and one of beechnuts, and he told the 


| Butlers he meant to have “crack nights” just 


Benjy went with the Butlers to gather the | as they did, and to make beechnut candy the 
round, smooth walnuts and the jong, rough | way Bianche had taught him, if it did take a 
butternuts, but he liked best of all to hunt for | long, long time to peel the beechnuts. 





AN EARLY ENGLISH MARTYR. 


By Marion Ames Taggart. 


‘ve studied, and I’ve studied, and I’ve rumpled up my hair; 
There’s not the least wee bit of use in trying to prepare; 
I’ve been the first of all the class, but now I’ll drop like lead, 
For early English history will not stay in my head. 


Now which is Pict and which is Scot, I don’t know in the least; 
To save my life I cannot tell West Saxons from the East; 

And Engles mix themselves with Jutes and Britons in the fight; 
I wish they’d been Kilkenny cats—such hard work isn’t right. 


And then such names! 


All Aethel things, it fairly makes one sick, 


I don’t know which is Aethelberht, and which is Aethelric, 
And Aethelbald, and Aethelflaed, and then comes Aethelthryth 
To make the case a little worse, and maybe she’s a myth! 


Then there is Hengist, Horsa, too, Eadwine, and that’s not half; 
There’s Penda, Wulfhere, Oswiu, and some one named Wiglaf. 
I’ve sung them to so many tunes I’ve nearly gone insane, 

And now the straw that’s breaking me is that invading Dane. 


There’s Mercia, Northumbria, Wessex and little Kent; 

How can one tell which realm it was to which each Aethel went? 
Oh, when I think how mixed I am, my heart is in my mouth; 

I’m sure I’ll say Wessex was north, Northumbria the south! 


I used to think ’twas ‘very nice to be of English race; 

I never knew that England was a piccalilli place! 

I wish when Aelfred made those laws which all the books so praise, 
He’d added that no child should study early English days. 





As we breathe it we pray for the whole of our friend, 
May he last first, whatever kind Heaven may send, 
If. 

On the broad whole of life, 

With its toil and its stiife, 
Be first second in all that you do; 
And also be third, 
And I give you my word, 
Your friends they will never be few. 
II. 
Who can read my glorious first 

Where my whole is but a part? 
Old Chaldeans tried it erst; 

Then from age to age the art 
Came to us, but how much ehanged! 
Ancient men who through it ranged 
While upon their skill they reckoned 
Found it to their feet my second. 

Iv. 
My first may serve as verb or noun— 
A quaint old word of fair renown, 
Much used in Edinburgh town. 
My second falls to every lot, 
Mars many a hope and many a plot, 
Too oft remembered and forgot. 
My third speaks value, solid, true, 
Possessed, alas! by far too few, 
Nor often gets its honor due. 
My wole a castle old, whose name 
Is linked with a great author’s fame, 
Within whose walls good Queen Bess came. 
Vv. 
To one I went, and two I paid; 
Of corn and three the bread was made. 
The quality was whole, and I 
rs pungee could not satisfy. 
Bring better bread,” I said, “my four 
I'll go and come here never more.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Allen, alligators, alley, allowed, allowance, 
allopathic, alleviate, allspice, allure, allay, allow- 
able, alleged. 


2. 1. Accordions. 2. Molian harps. 3. Bag- 
pipes. 4. Castanets. 5. Clarinets. 6. Cornet- 
pistons. 7. Guitars. 8. Flageolets. 9. Kettle- 
drums. 10. Cymbals. 11. Saxophones. 12. Tam- 


bourines. 13. Trombones. 14. Triangles. 1. 
Ophicleides. 16. Jew’s-harps. 17. Pandean pipes. 
3. 1. Are, wee, bus—arquebus. 2. Polly, gone— 
polygon. 3. Cur, rye, comb—currycomb. 4. Ham, 
myrrh—hammer. 
4. Co-u-pé, fa-u-n, b-u-oy, cro-u-ch, clo-u-t, d-u-o, 
pro-u-d, ro-u-se, so-u-l, tro-u-t. 


5. Time and tide wait for no man. 
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ALLOONING IN A THUNDER-STORM. — 

Two German aeronauts, Doctor Miethe and | 
Lieutenant Hildebrandt, recently had a remarka- | 
ble experience in the heart of a thunder-storm. | 
They ascended from Tegel at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and passing through a mist, came 
suddenly into athunder-cloud. From a height of 
650 feet the balloon was shot a mile upward, and 
then as suddenly it dropped half a mile. They 
make the curious statement that although they 
did not see the lightning, they were deafened by 
the thunder, while pelted with rain, hail and 
sleet. The balloon leaped and plunged so swiftly 
that at times the car was on a level with the 
gas-bag, and the tow-rope was above their heads. 
After about half an hour of this experience the 
balloon fell from a height of 7,200 feet, descending 
upon a thick wood of beeches, branches of which 
broke the fall and saved the lives of the adven- 
turers. 








IL.KWORMS IN NEW YORK. — The streets, | 
yards and parks of the American metropolis 
on both sides of the East River contain many 
ailantus-trees, which were first brought from 
China in the last century. But although this 
tree is a familiar object to New Yorkers, it 
contains something which very few recognize, 
namely, Chinese silkworms. ‘Their cocoons in 
the winter-time resemble strings with stones tied 
to them hanging from the branches. ‘Many 
years ago,” says Prof. W. E. D. Scott of 
Princeton, ‘“‘an insect-collector named Akhurst 
received from a friend in China some cocoons of 
this species of silkworm. He kept them in his 
room, but when they hatched out several moths 
escaped, and they attached themselves to the 
ailantus-trees because they felt at home there, 
and now this silkworm is about as common in 
New York and Brooklyn as in its native 
environment.” 


CELESTIAL STEREOSCOPE.—In the ordi- 

nary stereoscope two photographs of a 
landscape, or a group of people, taken from 
slightly different points of view, are combined in 
such a manner that nearer objects appear to 
stand out from those at a greater distance. A 
similar effect of perspective is produced by the 
combination of astronomical photographs in 
Doctor Wolf’s “‘stereocomparator.” When two 
photographs of the same region of the sky, made 
some weeks or some months apart, are viewed in 
this instrument, any star which has shifted its 
position by reason of its parallax or its proper 
motion will appear to stand a little in front of 
or a little behind the plane in which the other 
stars lie. When Jupiter is included in the field 
the planet looks much nearer than the fixed stars, 
and some of its moons appear in front of it and 
some behind. 











hat Shoot, Hit and Kill. 


® s 99 
“Steven’s Special 
LONG RANGE SINGLE GUNS. 
Choke Bored, Blued Steel Barrels, 
Top Snap, Rebounding Hammer, 
Take Down Model. 

The hardest hitting, longest shoot- 
ing single gun made. 
12 Gauge, 00 
34 inch, $§-00 
Also 30 and 32 inch, 12 or 16 gauge. 
Sent C.O.D. on receipt of $1.00. 
FREE CATALOG, No. 34F, 


shows full line Guns a ports- 
men’s Supplies. Write for it. 


Sutcliffe € Co., Louisville, Ky. 


» GUNS* 
——o 






























SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 


leave our school to take desirable 
positions every day. 

Railroads send to us_ for 
operators and furnish railroad 
passes. Demand exceeds supply. 
Good wages. 


Many Prominent Rail- 














SHEET MUSIC, 4 (- 
ALL THEBEST, . 


MUSIC ROLL FREE. 


The famous McKinley edition sheet music, 
popular or classical pieces, good as sold by 
retail dealers everywhere at 25c. to 75c., 
10c. On receipt of $1 we will send 10 pieces, 
and a handsome seal-leather music roll, all 
post-paid. Send rc. stamp for catalogue 
to any of our several stores. 

Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; New 
the R AY Co., Orleans, La.;Savannah,Ga.:Birmingham, 
Ala.; Richmond, Va.; Atlanta, Ga. 











Better than knife or 
scissors. Trims nails 
nice, even, oval shape, any 
desired length. Best for remov- 
ing hang s. Convenient to 
carry. Nick ted. Warranted. 


Sold Everywhere. 
H.C. K CO. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


pete ss 

“A little higher i price, per- 

7” haps than worthless substitutes 
but a reason for it.”” Removes ali 
odor of perspiration. Delightful 


after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
ont of 2c. Get Mennen astne ort nal). 8 
ree. . 


GERHARD MENNE 





| 7 Po ogre 


Ser MAKES 4 
om. 2 | coop COOKS } 


And Good Things to eat find their 
way to the Dining-Room when the cook 

a “‘ Universal.” Saves her time and 
labor. Saves your money. It displaces 
the Chopping-Knife and Bowl entirely. 


Sold at Best Hardware Stores. 
See that ‘‘ Universal’’ is on the 
machine you purchase. 

There are inferior imitations. 

Send for Cook-Book and description Free. 
LANDERS, PRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 


Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos. Dia- 
logs, Speakers Hand Books. Catalog 
free. T.8. DEN 


PLAY malin Sey “tis 


STA R 





sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
Lewis STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St., it, Mich. 


STAMPS. Maviitius Natal Cape Ge, Cube. 


BUM, f 
New list FREE. wanted, e 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





Agents ted, 50% commis- 





STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY REMOVED 


so you can talk as “ Fluent and Natural” as any 
one under any and all conditions. 


PAY US NO MONEY IF NOT CURED. 
BERGEN, N. Y., May 31, 1902. 
W. C. BARRICK, Pres. _ 
NATL. inst. InsTrTUTE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Barrick. We consider Herbert perma- 
nently cured. He can talk to any one under any 
| conditions. Mrs. Carpenter and myself desire to ex- 
| press to you our sincere gratitude for the wonde: 
results you have accomplished in so short a time. 
Sincerely yours, C. N. CARPENTER. 
Our Booklet of Nature’s Method Free. 


The Natural Instruction Institute, 29 Ashland Av., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 


















ALL WEIGHTS AND 
SIZES FOR ALL WANTS. 























road Officials Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 

Tuition is reasonable ; expenses are 
low ; many students earn their board. 
50-page free booklet tells all 
about this business opportunity. 
VALENTINE’s SCHOOL 

OF TELEGRAPHY, 
(Established 1872,) 
519 Jackman Bidg., Janesville, Wis, 


Your money back if we fail to 
do as our catalogue says. 


JAVIDSON 


SYRINGE 

















Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 


water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 


post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 


Sold by first-class druggists or direct, 





risk buying un- 
knowns, when 
at the same cost 
you can get a 
popular 


The Detroit Stove Works has grown 
to be the “ Largest Stove Plant in the 
World”’ because it makes the best stoves 
—stoves of quality and economy. 

If your dealer does not sell Jewels, 
write us. Address Department T, 


Detroit 
Stove 
Works 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 





Protects against Temperature Changes. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
showing also our various Jaeger articles. 
DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 
NEW YORK: 16 W. 23d St., 155-157 B’way 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boyiston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


















sé DAISY 53 
“* SENTINEL ”” 


is stamped on the 
stock of the finest 
IR RIFLES tracker 
Simplyamatter ofchoice 
between the two, as either 
“re Eoproscuse the best 
that skilled labor and accurate 
machinery can produce. They 
shoot as straight as any gun 
made, and are entirely free from 
danger, smoke and noise. With 
a little practice any boy can 
become a crack shot. The pos- 
session of a good gun helps to 
make a boy manly, and affords 
_ him amusement of an innocent 
and practical kind. Our rifles have walnut stocks, 
andsome nickeied steel barrels, improved sights 
and interchangeable parts. If your dealer will 
not sell you a “ Daisy” or “Sentinel” send us his 
name and we will send any style from factory, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
No. 1—Daisy Repeater, shoots BB shot 48 times . . $1.25 
No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shootsecither shot or daris, $1.00 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or daris . . $1.00 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 308 Shot .. $1.26 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid .. . .35 cents 
Daisy button and illustrated booklet free. 
THE DAISY MPG. CO. Pi Mich., U.S. A. 

















Should be carried in the pocket. Stops the 
pain of an aching tooth instantly. Known 
and praised everywhere. Avoid useless 
imitations; get Dent’s, the original and only 
effective. All druggists or by mail, 15 cents. 


C. S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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The only immediate charge being cost of instruction papers, postage, etc. 

‘THE directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to 

award a limited number of Free Tuition contracts in the following 
courses for home study: ILLUSTRATING, CARICATURE, ADVERTISEMENT-WRITING 
and PROOFREADING MANAGEMENT, JOURNALISM, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY 
and PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. No tuition fee will be required until our insti- 
tution has educated you and secured for you a position. Write for application 
blank and mention the course which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 








ick-room. Mad 
wool fabric, lined with soft, 
white wool fleece. 

A Nee tran rg 
absor on. 
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Catalog free. 4. H. PA 





ARCTIC 


socKsS 
(TraDE Mark) 


for the bed-cham 


ber, bath 
ie of knitted 





is the best 
thing for 
all Washing 


and 


Cleaning- 


It insures 


perfect Clean- 
liness, with 
ease. dispatch, 


Safety. 


With Pearline 
A delicate woman 


can do heavy 
work — A 
rough woman 
can wash 


™ delicate 


fabrics. 
Safer-betier 
more effective 
than the best 

bar Soap. 


is the best form 
of the best Soap 
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the POINT 


PARKER © 
“Lucky Curve’’ 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Pen that has the 0. K. runsing all the way through, 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM 
“LUCKY CURVE”’—it's easy to remember. KEPT IN 
REPAIR FREE ONE YEAR. We have a catalogue 
you, as well as the name of a dealer you 
await your request. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis, 





PEN 
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Rich design. Gold-filled and sterling silver ; 
chased, half-chased and plain. 
**CARMEN’’ BRACELET 

fits any wrist or arm; stays wherever placed. 
This adjustable feature is patented. Ask 
for the ““Carmen’”’ bracelet at jewelry stores. 

THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Manufacturers, ttleboro, Mass. 


The beautiful 








We want to send yo 


in your own home for 


after 12 months’ trial we 
will take it back and re- 
fund to you every cent it cost you with six per cent. 
If you purchase we will do anything in 
reasonin the matter of terms. We make and sell 
4, Cornish instruments on honor and have made ff 
| ur 250,000 customers. We give a guar- 
# antee, practically a bond on our million-dollar 
plant, to perform our promises and to warrant the ff 


55 AND UP. 




















AL 


rite and let us send you a set of miniature in- 
struments just like our goods in form and color, 
so that you may select what you want. Let us also 
ou can get a piano free or a cash 
rst sale in anew community. Write 
# at once, mentioning this paper. 
| WASHINGTON, 
LKCORNISH CO., New sursey. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


ROTECTING THE IstHMUS.—The Colom- 

bian insurgents gained two or three impor- 
tant victories over the government troops in the 
second week of September, and their attitude 
toward Colon and Panama and the isthmian 
railway became so menacing that the government 
of the United States, in compliance with its 
treaty obligations to protect transit across the 
isthmus, was obliged to send war-ships to prevent 
interruption to commerce. The battle-ship 
Wisconsin was despatched from San Francisco 
to the Pacific side of the isthmus, and the cruiser 
Cincinnati was sent to Colon. The auxiliary 
cruiser Panther was also sent to Colon with a 
battalion of marines. 


CuBAN LOAN Bitu.—The Cuban House 

of Representatives, September 9th, by a 

vote of 48 to 2, passed a bill authorizing President 
Palma to negotiate a loan for $35,000,000. The 
bill provides that the minimum rate of issue shall 
be 90 per cent. and the maximum rate of interest 
5 per cent. The bill directs that $4,000,000 
shall be used for developing agriculture and the | 





live-stock industry, and the rest for the payment | 
of the wages of the revolutionary army and | 
other obligations contained in the first of the 
transitory provisions of the constitution. As a 
guarantee for interest and redemption, the bill 
authorizes a permanent tax on alcoholic liquors, | 
and sets aside 10 per cent. of the total customs 
receipts. Authority is given the president to 
float the loan in series as he may deem desirable. | 
HE DANISH Wrst INpDIEs.—Elections in| 
Denmark for the Landsthing, the upper | 
house of parliament, early last month, resulted | 
in large gains for the ministry. ‘The ratification | 
of the treaty which provides for the cession of 
the Danish West Indies to the United States 
seems now to be assured. 
HE TREASURY for August 


Tr operations 
resulted in a surplus of about $5,500,000 as | 
compared with a deficit of $7,500,000 in July. | 
The receipts for the two months combined were 
almost exactly the same as in the corresponding 
months of 1901, the loss in internal revenue, 
resulting from the repeal of the war taxes, being 
offset by increased receipts from customs and from 
miscellaneous sources. There was a net increase | 
in expenditures for the two months of $8,000,000. 
RUSSIA AND THE PoLEs.—The German 
Emperor’s visit to Posen, in Prussian | 
Poland, early this month, which had been antici- | 
pated with some uneasiness because of the 
violence of the Polish agitation, passed off with- 
out any unpleasant incident. The Polish popu- 
lation, however, took no part in the festivities ; 
the Polish press refrained from comment on the 
emperor’s speeches, and the Polish members of 
the provincial diet absented themselves when 
the diet was convened to welcome the emperor. 
The emperor’s attitude was conciliatory, but 
the main grounds of the Polish agitation—the 
attempt to Germanize the province, and the 
proscription of the Polish language for official 
uses—were not affected by the visit. 
Ost-OF FICE SAVINGS-BANKS.—The latest 
report of the British post-office department 
shows that the aggregate of deposits in the post- 
office savings-banks is about $715,000,000. This 
is a large total, but it is no more than is contained 
in the savings-banks of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut combined, and is $200,000,000 less than 
is deposited in those of New York. The most 
striking fact regarding the post-office banks is 
that the depositors number 4,500,000, or about 
one-fifth of the population. About $150,000,000 
is also deposited in private savings-banks. 
ETIREMENT OF SPEAKER HENDERSON. 


R David B. Henderson, Speaker of the 
national House of Representatives, who was 
recently renominated by acclamation by the 


or glue kalsomines. 
| ALABASTINE 


| aceustomed to drinking coffee with my breakfast 


| noon. 


| had received benefit. from the use 
| Cereal Food Coffee. 





Republicans of the third Iowa district for an 
eleventh term in Congress, has declined the 
nomination. He bases this action on differ- 
ences which exist between himself and certain 
of his constituents on the questions of the tariff 
and the regulation of the trusts. Mr. Hender- | 
son declares himself opposed to the trusts, but 
he does not believe that they can be killed by | 
radical changes in the tariff without destroying | 
American industries. | 

EATH OF MR. JUSTICE ea lated 

Gray, Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, whose retirement from 
the bench was recently recorded | 
in this column, died September | 
15th, aged 74. He was ap- 
pointed Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachu- | 
setts in 1864, and Chief Justice 
of that court in 1873. In 1881 
he Was appointed Justice of | 
the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Through his 
long judicial career he enjoyed the respect of his 
profession and the public for his ability, impar- 
tiality and integrity. 





SUSTICE Gray, 
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Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 


with the C.& N.W.Ry.isdne 
to the thorough instruction 


OPERATOR | 


received at Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. | 
F. A. Mouney, Tel. Operator, La Fox, Ill. 


We ansiat graduates to positions. 


Write 


Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full particulars. W e teach 


telegraphy thoroughly. School established 1874. 


Total cost 


(telegraphy and — six months’ course, $82. This can be 
| reduced. Catalogue free. | 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 





ou can get-without t using poisonous paper 
Write for free information. 
37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
260 3: } tele all about Magic Lan- 
Stereopticons—how to 
PAGE Operate them how much the 
ow men with small capital can 
BOOK make money with them. Sent Sree. 
McALLISTER, Mt. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
FOREIGN 
= 100 sTaMes 2 canis 
All different and genuine. Onl 
one to each person. Approv: 
sheets. 50% com. Price-list free. New 
Eng. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., 








WANDERERS 
TRAVEL THOUSANDS OF MILES AND FIND IT 
AT HOME. 

We go about from one place to another in search 
of something we desire, without success, and 
finally find it right at home awaiting us. A mining 
engineer out in Mansfield, Mo., tells of his experi- 
ence with coffee. 

He says, “ Up to the year 1898 I had always been 


each morning. In the summer of that year I de- 
veloped a severe case of nervous prostration, and 
I took several courses of treatment for it in 
Toronto, Buffalo and New York City without 





obtaining any permanent benefit. 

“One of the most trying manifestations of the | 
malady was a condition of nervous excitement in | 
which I found myself every day during the fore- 
It never occurred to me to attribute this to 
coffee until I read an advertisement of yours last | 
fall describing a case similar to my own which | 
of Postum 
I at once changed my break- 
fast beverage from Java and Mocha to Postum, 
j}and the effect was nothing short of marvelous. 
After using it less than a week I was free from 
morning attacks, and in six months all my nervous | 
symptoms had disappeared. 

“T have demonstrated the fact that by following | 
your directions in making Postum Food Coffee any 
one can obtain as rich a cup of coffee from Postum 
as from any of the imported brands, and may rest | 
assured that they will escape the injurious effects | 
of coffee and experience much benefit from the | 
use of Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., | 
Battle Creek, Mich. 













an Effort 
to get the famous 


‘‘Jron Clad”’ No. 19 
Stockings for Boys. 


It’s worth while toask your dealer 
to send for them if he does not 
have them — and it’s worth while 
to wait until he gets them. 















have triple leg, heel and toe, 
which means triple wear, triple 
satisfaction and triple saving. 


25 cts. « pair. 


If your dealer does not keep “‘/ron 





them for you, send to us for sample pair, 
25 cents post-paid; four pairs, ia 

















** Jron Clads”’ for men, women Niagara 
or girls, same price. State size. ay 
COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
a 
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tion thoroug 





Prepare for a position as Typewriter, 





in SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING. 
Good salaries for all who are competent. 
tunities for advancement unexcelled. 


h. 


Complete mastery guaranteed. 
We assist in securing positions. 
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rapher, Private Secretary or 
ing our Correspondence Courses 


Oppor- 
1 Instruc- 
Explanations clear and explicit. 


We also offer Courses in Busi- 
ness, Doekmogping, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Penmanship and 
Commercial Law. Full normal 
and academic departments. Tui- 
tion nominal. ext-books Free 
to our students. Cata- 
logue and particulars 
free. Write 
to-day. 


The Home 
Correspondence 
School, 











rarmonophone} 


You can play it with- 
out being taught. 


ZOBO 









Size 
6y%x4 
inches. 


Enables 





A Whole Band for 50 Cents 


ou to play the most exquisite music 
5 inable, and to perform all kinds of musical 
teks. 


SING BY IT! 
MARCH BY IT! 

Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 
tion guaranteed or mone 


Illustrated catalogue of 
tainments sent 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 


142 W. 14th Street, Department 13, New York. 


DANCE BY IT! 


Satisfac- 
y cheerfully refunded. 
musing Home Enter- 
free. 











flour, 


tee 


Question ” coo 
book, FREE. 


Address 
The Natural 
Food Co. 
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Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. It’s 
used for show only. 


To hold ast were, the mirror up to Nature. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


Is the direct reflection of nature. 

wheat—nothing added and nothing taken away. 

Itis the Natura food intended by nature for 

man’s use because it all the properties 
correct 


proport mecessary 

every element of the human organism. Man's 
ignorance as to the uses of the different parts of 
the wheat was originally accountable for the re- 
moval of portions of it in order to make white 
Custom and habit are accountable for the 
— em of this vital error. 
bodies and minds are the result of 
the white flour eating ‘‘practice.’ 
Shake off the pale, sickly yoke 
and nourish every part of 
your God-given mind and 
body with Natura t food. 
Thrust the white bread 
eating habit firmly aside 
—be well and strong 
and “Dare do all that 
may become a man. f; 


Sold by all grocers. 
Send for “The Vital 


It is the whole 


to nourish 


Faulty bones and 





















Case. 


The JAS. BOSS 


STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 


resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 


Reduces the expense of repair. 


Adds 


many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaranteed 
for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 
stamped inside. You must 
look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the jew 
klet. 
THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Write us for 





eler. 
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Lasts a Lifetime. 
Washington Irving’s story of 
Winkle,’ 
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Don’t t Sag in the Middle. 
“Rip Van 
’ illustrated, and photo of Jos. Jef- 
“Rip,” sent for three 2-c. stamps. 
nV, NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
t. Y New Britain, Conn. 











50 Different Bulbs all for 30c. 


By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 


1 Soren Sacred Lily | 23 iatee, 3 sorts. 
ze lips, a’ ble, 1 single | 3% a8 aula Seorts, 


3s pies tiie star. 
3 Saxifraga, double white. 
5 Giant anunculus. 


eigi on Ponctathe. 
Grape Hyacinths. 
Giant Crocus. 
Star of Bethichem. 
Dxalis, Ssorts. 
All different colors,and fine flowering hardy bulbs. 
aise Free toall whoapply, our elegant Fall Cata- 
ue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting and 
nter blooming Choicest Hyacinths Led Narc: 
Plants, reve and Fru 
‘ew Winter flowe ring Plants and mson 
Daisy,BlueColeus,Cardinal Pianta ‘and Bulbs, Crimson 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 














Leslic Jesse Malthes, Milwaukee, Wis. 





“ My little boy, Leslie Jesse Matthes, has been fed 
on Mellin's Food ever since he was twelve weeks 
old. 1began nursing him, but I had a great deal 
of trouble and anxiety about him, until J gave 

im nothing but Mellin's Food. found your little 
book and pamphlets a great aid, and / thank you 
for same, also for samples with which you have 
Javored me. I would advise every mother whois 
unable to nurse her babe to try Meillin'’s Food.” 





Our book, ‘‘ The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,’’ sent free on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Simple and 


Well Balance 


Of your deaser or setit to any adaress 
cash with order CATALOGUE FREE 
Iver Johnson'sArms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG,.MASS. USA. 
99 Chambers St. New York 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 

price is ot a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. 1 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ser’ y to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. [f subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





STRENGTHENING THE DEFENSES. 


N all efforts to strengthen the general 
system—to produce a “strong con- 
stitution,” as the saying goes —the 
fact must be borne in 
mind that the body is no 
stronger than its weakest 
part. As an enemy would 
attack a broken gate in 
a fortified town, so will 
the germs of disease at- 
tack the feeblest outposts 
of the system. 

This mistake of uneven 
care of the body is one often made by 
well-meaning people with regard to the 
Perhaps there is no one thing so often to 







skin. 
blame for bronchitis, for instance, as an over- 


coddled, unventilated skin. The amount of work 
the skin will do is largely a matter of practice. 
In animals and savages the skin reacts quickly to 
changes of temperature, and one reason why 
countrymen are more robust than townsmen is 
that the countryman’s skin is exercised from 
early youth, is hardened gradually and naturally, 
and needs no artificial methods. The town man, 
on the other hand, lives too much in the even 
temperature of rooms, and is always more or less 
protected by built-up streets, and so his skin is 
never called upon to do its share of work in 
regulating the heat of the body. 

For these reasons the skin from the earliest 
years should not be too anxiously protected. It 
should be accustomed to the shock of cold water, 
unless there happen to be reasons forbidding this, 
and the clothing should be porous and not too 
much in quantity. Most adults use far too much 
bedding, and most babies are kept entirely too 
warm, as physicians well know. It is needless to 
add that the old-fashioned feather bed is an 
abomination for either young or old. 

A most important part of the cold-water treat- 
ment is the subsequent rubbing. The cold water 
produces a powerful contraction of the skin 
vessels, and when afterward the skin is well 
rubbed and the body exercised, these vessels 
dilate; they breathe, and a feeling of warmth and 
well-being follows. All this keeps the skin up to 
its normal duties, and it then reacts quickly to 
the changes to which it is exposed. 

One word more: small children are usually 
bathed in water much too hot. A bath ther- 
mometer should be an invariable adjunct of the 
nursery, and the temperature should not be tested 
by the mother’s or nurse’s elbow, as is so often 
the case. The water should never be above 
ninety-five degrees, and after the first months 
should be reduced gradually to ninety degrees 
and lower. 

* ¢ 


THE “NOSE FOR NEWS.” 


MN interesting incident is told in the New York 

Times of the exploit of an office-boy con- 
nected with that journal. The telegraph editor 
and members of the staff had gone home in the 
early morning of a day last fall. Their work 
was done, and the paper had gone to press. 
The office-boy, tired and sleepy, sat at his desk 
finishing up some little task preparatory to going 
home. 

Just as he was leaving the room one of the car- 
riers used to bring messages through the tube from 
the Associated Press office leaped out into the 
receptacle. Mechanically the boy stepped over 
to the tube, and lifting out the envelope, tore it 
open. Hastily glancing down the page, he saw 
that it was a bulletin of most important news. He 
had been long enough in the office to realize the 
value of news. 

He looked around the rooms, but not an editor 
was left to whom he could refer the matter; so he 
ran up-stairs to the compdsing-room and had 
a consultation with the foreman, who at once 
recognized the value of the news item. 

The office-boy and foreman prepared the des- 
patch for the printers, put the head-lines upon it, 
and had it set up. 

Meantime the presses in the basement were 
grinding out the morning edition. A message was 
sent by the foreman to the pressroom to stop the 
printing. One of the stereotyped plates was taken 
off and a new one, containing the new matter, 
substituted. 

From that time on until dawn this boy was the 























editor-in-chief of the paper, and got out three 
editions. He did not know whether his act would 
meet with the approval of his superiors or not, 
but he was doing what he felt ought to be done; 
and, in fact, he had saved the paper from being 
beaten by its rivals. 

When he came down to the office a few hours 
later, a little anxious, he found himself in high 
favor. His act was chronicled on the office 
bulletin-board, and he was commended for his 
thoughtfulness and enterprise. The editor-in- 
chief further told the boy that his salary had been 
raised, and that a place was open to him on the 
staff of reporters. 

* © 


FOX, HAWK AND CAT. 


oxes are not easily domesticated. They are 

distrustful qreatures, and always pine for 
freedom; but in rare instances reynard loses his 
wildness and responds, after a fashion of his own, 
to human kindness. Of such a one a daily paper 
tells a pretty story: 


Ned is a tame fox so well trained and of such 
intentions that he will not touch any of the 
poultry on the place. Chickens feed near his box, 
and he acts as if he liked their suciety. Doubtless 
they serve to render his confinement less irksome. 
One morning recently a a chicken - hawk 
swooped down and caught a chicken close to the 
box where the fox is chained. Ned, hearing 
the noise, sprang out and caught the hawk by the 
leg. The bird released the chicken and _ settled 
its free claw deep into the fox’s nose. Reynard 
squealed, but he hung to the hawk’s leg. 

At this moment a cat that had become attached 
to the fox heard Ned’s cries of pain, and rushing 
out she sprang upon the hawk and clawed its 
back. That made the hawk let go the fox’s nose 
very suddenly to protect itself from this new foe. 
It tried to claw the cat, and while thus engaged, 
the fox set his teeth into its head and shook the 
life out of it. 

Soon after this Ned ana the cat were seen lying 
down side by side, in great amity and contentment. 
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.KKEPT HIS EYE-GLASS. 


onocles were plentiful in Cape Town, but in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria they were con- 
spicuous by their absence, for the reason that 
Lord Kitchener objected to them. Of all the 
“swell” officers, says Pearson's Magazine, a 
eaptain of a famous cavalry regiment alone 
refused to give his monocle up. It was a current 
report in the regiment that he wore it in bed and 
even when he took his bath. 


One day Lord Kitchener met the “single-pane” 
officer outside of the Transvaal Hotel in Pretoria. 

“One minute, captain,” said the commander. 
“May I ask if it is absolutely necessary for you to 
wear that glass in your right eye?” 

“Ve-es, certainly, Lord Kitchener; er—er—I 
could not see without it.” 

“T am sorry to hear that, captain, as I intended 
to give you a staff appointment; but I must have 
men around me who ean see well. Ly soy | report 
for duty to the officer commanding the lines of 
communication.” 

The discomfited cavalry officer obeyed the 
instructions. Three months afterward he was 
taken prisoner by the Boers, who stripped him of 
his clothing and sent him back to camp, still 
attired in his eye-glass, but little else. 
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AN UNINTENTIONAL PUN. 


he difficulties of learning and using a new 

language are many, and the unfortunate 
Norwegian in this story from the Frankfort 
(Kansas) Review must have felt that his own 
efforts were particularly unsuccessful. 


A druggist was obliged to be absent from his 
store one day, and his wife took his place. A 
large Norwegian, who spoke English with diffi- 
= entered and said: 

“Hi owe de firm fifty cents.” 

“Very well,” replied the druggist’s wife; “just 
pay it to me and it will be all right.” 

“Hi owe de firm fifty cents.” 

“Yes, I understand. If you are afraid, I will 
give you a receipt for it.” 

The man looked at her in astonishment, and 
walked out without a word. Pretty soon he 
returned with a fellow countryman, whose com- 
mand of English was a little better, and who 
interpreted his friend’s remark by explaining, “He 
wants fifty cents’ worth of iodoform.” 


* © 


THEY DID NOT DIVE. 


hen it was noised around the little town on 

the cape that the schooner sunk offshore 
was to be visited by divers with a view to raising 
her, people got into their boats and rowed out to 
see the unusual sight. Among others, says the 
New York Evening Post, were an old farmer and 
his wife, whose home was farther inland. 


A diver in his suit is a curious-looking object 
out of water, a cross between a knight iu medieval 
armor and a torpedo-destroyer, and he is put 
overboard in the same manner as a ship’s anchor. 
The farmer, however, had his own idea of how a 
diver should look, and seeing no figure that fitted 
his fancy, he hailed the man 4 charge of the work. 

“Say,” he asked, “‘where’s your divers?” 

“Why, you’ve just seen two of them go down,” 
was the reply. 

The farmer turned his boat’s prow toward the 
shore. “Mandy,” he said to his wife, “he’s 
fooling us. Them ain’t divers, they’re sinkers.” 
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A GASTRONOMIC FEAT. 


I" a little schoolhouse in the north of Scotland 

the schoolmaster keeps his boys grinding 
steadily at their desks, but gives them permission, 
says 7'id-Bits, to nibble from their lunch-baskets 
sometimes as they work. 


One day while the master was instructing a 
class in the rule of three, he noticed that one of his 

upils was paying more attention to a small tart 
than to his lesson. 

“Tom Bain,” said the master, “listen to the 
lesson, will ye?” ; 

“I’m listening, sir,” said the boy. 

“Listening, are ye?” exclaimed the master. 
“Then ye’re listening wi’ one ear an’ eating pie 
wi’ the other.” 


& © 


A WAITER, who had been an old_ marine, 
watched as long as he could bear it While his 
master tried to draw the stuffing through the side 
ofa bird. ‘Further aft, sir,” he ventured, in an 
embarrassing whisper ; “‘further aft!” 
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Hot-Water Bottle. 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; full of na- 
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Made in many flavors 
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BISCUIT 
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Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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.THE LATEST AND BEST 


$.H.¢M. NEW VELVET BRAID skint protector 


A featherweight binding adapted especially for the 
drop skirt. More easily put on than any other 
skirt binding. Requires dut one sewing. Gives a 
perfect andelegant finish. At all Dry Goods Stores. 
“*S. H. & M.’’ stamped on the back of every yard 
guarantees quality. Patent Pending. 
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Newspaper and Magazine 
in one 


The 


Outlook 


A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts. 


Why I Read The Outlook 


A FEW ANSWERS BY OUTLOOK READERS 
SELECTED FROM MANY HUNDRED LETTERS 





es Because it contains a clear, concise review of live 
issues—political, commercial, religious, and educa- 
tional—more truly than any other journal.”’ 

** Because its editorials and articles inspire complete 
confidence.”’ 

‘* Because it meets the busy man’s needs better than 
any other publication.” 

** Because it is the best all-round magazine in the 
country.” 

** Because each number is worth an armful of news: 


papers.” 


ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 


who takes The Outlook for an Outlook Coupon-Certificate, which will secure four 
consecutive copies FREE, and also at a special price a New Subscription for a full year. 


The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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telling how to get a game of Ping-Pong free. Address, 0 








‘Well, I eat that last,’ said he. ‘I don’t s’pose . - . 0 0 
2 < | Se & THE S. P. STO S CO.,N Britain, C . 
you doubt my word?’ * 4 = — an wont_J esssssssoooooooosossossoos® 








; “Of course Arabella didn’t doubt his word,” | NOT YET, AT ANY RATE. 
interjected Miss Deborah. “Sammy Sampson ae 

was never known to tell a lie, and she knew it. (= day not long ago President Roosevelt, as 
‘Well, I don’t say but what you cleared the little usual, went riding in the afternoon, attended 
platter last,’ said she, ‘but a by an artillery sergeant in khaki as orderly. 








“*T’m sorry to disapp’int you *bout that 
weedin’,’ Sammy broke in, calm’s ‘Old Tilly,’ 
‘but it’s my rule not to work after supper, and | 
don’t see any way to break it, even for you, Miss 
K’ eth.’ 

“And Arabella had to give up,” concluded 
Miss Deborah, “and stand there and see Sammy | 
Sampson walk off down the road as independent 
as you please |” Lucine LovELL. 


COMETS AND TATTING. 


aria Mitchell, whose discovery of a telescopic 
comet won her admission to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and whose name 
is so well known from her later work as an 
astronomer, cared but little when she was a 
young girl for general society, and had always 
to be coaxed to go into company. She could 
neither dance nor sing, but in all amusements 
which require quickness and a ready wit she 
was very happy. 

She was a capital story-teller, writes Mrs. 
Kendall in her life of Maria Mitchell, and 
always had a story on hand to divert a wayward 
child, or to soothe the little sister who was lying 
awake and afraid of thedark. She wrote agreat 
many little stories, printed them with a pen, and 
bound them in pretty covers. 

Maria took her part in all the household work. 
She knew how to do everything that has to be | 
done in a large family where but one servant is | 
kept, and she did everything thoroughly. On | 


When the President reached Dupont Cirele, says 
the New York Sun, an observation car came in 
sight. The guide continued his lecture through 
a megaphone in this way: 


“On the left we see the elegant residence of 
Mr. George Westinghouse, the millionaire 
inventor and electrician, 4 the home of 
the late James G. Blaine; a little to the left of 
front is the palatial mansion of Mr. L. Z. Leiter, 
the Chicago millionaire, and father of the famous 
beauty, Miss Mary Leiter, now Lady Curzon, 
the wife of the governor-general of India; in the 
park in front is the statue of Admiral Dupont, 
and also in front we see the President of the 
United States on horseback.” 

The crowd looked, and one woman said, 
“Whose statue is it, McKinley’ ” 

“It’s Roosevelt,” the guide responded. “He 
ain’t a statue yet.” 
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SUFFICIENT CAUSE. 


Hae justice of the peace had been patient, 
although the day was hot, and the man who 
was telling his story was long-winded and had 
an exasperating lisp. But at last he spoke 
sharply. 

“A few moments ago you said you hadn’t 
heard from Brown for over six months,”’ he said, 
rapping a pen impatiently on his desk. “Just 
what do you mean by that? Now don’t pre- 
varicate, as you’ve been doing.” 

The farmer shifted uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 

“I’m doing the betht I can,” he said, unhap- 
vily. “I gueth maybe you’d prevaricate, ath you 
call it, if you’d had three of your front teeth 
knocked out, thquare.” 
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Heat 


Your House 
with a 


Dighton 














U have been reading our advertisements in The 
Companion for several years,— perhaps have 
been interested, —on the point of sending for 
our catalogue or inquiring about the ‘‘ DIGHTON” 
—but have you done it? If not it will be to your 
advantage to get this information, even though you do 

















not expect to buy one now. 

If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot buy a 
Furnace anywhere, at any price, that is as economical 
in fuel as the ** DIGHTON.”’ 

You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care 
for or requires less attention than the ‘*‘ DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that-the makers guarantee 
for any longer time against repairs than we guarantee 
the ** DIGHTON.” 











Furnace. 

5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 

9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 











The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any 
particular Furnace is based largely upon the price he 
may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the 
manufacturer pay the rent for a large city store, and 
help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the 
same. 

A great many .Furnaces are made with a massive 
front or shield, handsomely ornamented with filigree 














work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in 
any way add to the real worth, durability or economy 
of the Furnace itself. 

We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and 
equipment for producing and assembling the parts at 
the very lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a ‘* DIGHTON ”’ Furnace is for 





the actual worth, based on the net cost of ng men as 








Ask Your Neighbor 
About the 


Dighton 


Perhaps He Heats 
His House With One. 











good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be made, 
embodying every modern improvement or attachment 
that can be found on any Furnace, and constructed in 
a way to heat a given number of cubic feet with as little 
or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air 
Furnace than our price of the ‘* DIGHTON,”’ you pay 
for theory, sentiment, or something else besides actual 
furnace value; something that is of no real worth to 














you in any way. 





WM. K. MARSH, 
74 North St. 
Tin, Copper and Sheet Iron Work. Furnace Work a Specialty. 
WARE, Mass., August 26, rgor. 
DIGHTON FURNACE Co., TAUNTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen. Will you please ship me three No. 21 “ Digh- 
ton’’ Furnaces with Casings, Cone Top. 











Hf your old furnace 
has given out see 
what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
a new DIGHTON. 
BVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 








Last winter I put in two of the “‘ Dightons” for this party, 
and now he wants three more. Please ship at once. 
Yours respectfully, Ww. K. Marsh. 











WE HAVE MANY SIMILAR INDORSEMENTS. 
Write for Catalogue. 
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—— FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








A Relish 
for the Gods. 


i* 1@ 8 Toast seven or eight slices of 

ere | | 1 white bread, place in a deep 

dish, adding butter size of an 

egg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and make 


bread right consistency. Add even tablespoonful of 


a — 
/ N 7, x] even teaspoon- 
ath w | (Ad fii of salt and 
r IN four stioes of = 
Paha . - 4 
YSPiceo | | ena Prisp'and chopped 


¢ 
y A 
= rit |v When well mixed, stir in one or 
{ y raw eggs. Put in oven and bake. 


POULTRY §* 
reser!) Ie ELL’S Book gives the newest recipes for 
Kank \\ PO a dressing <> chicken, turkey, meat, 
eA Ya | / fish, game, oyster patties, lamb croquettes, es- 
ef) 


\ 4 calloped oysters, ete. 

: , , if you cannot get BGs 0 Book 
ry, - } of your grocer, send postal w' 
“gsSOWN A v name and we will mail you one direct. 

Vt PN THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 


\ | 48-52 Commercial Street, BosTON, Mass. 
————— ee 
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‘Yes~if we can 
hbave a 


to begin 
househeeping 
witb.” 

ASK YOUR DEALER 
IF HE HASN'T IT~WE HAVE 


THE RICHMOND COMPANY 


*NORWICH-CONN-:: 


























If not, send for a Descriptive Booklet of the 


NEW COMPANION. 


HIS superb Machine, equipped with full 
Set of Attachments and Accessories, will 
enable you to meet every need of the 
household. Our little Booklet describes 
each of the three styles sold by us, and 
explains how we are able to sell a 
High-Grade, Warranted Sewing Machine 
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ing machines 








» another a 
aeenans here in the 
ion Sewing Machine for any one of the three first named, n all of the oth 

four.— Mrs. L. E. LaBouti, Wichita, Kans. » nor for all o' other 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have given the New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough trial, 
and find it just as represented; no better Machine could be made, I on not at 
what price it is sold.— R. J. Jameson, Fairgrove, Mich. 

I have had my New Companion Sewing Machine since July, 1900, and am 
very much pleased with it. I have recommended it to per ‘of my friends 
as being the best 
daughter after me, with care.— Mrs. H. Hooper, Olneyville, R. 1 


If it will interest you to know, I have used several different kinds of sew- 


on the market. I am sure it will last my lifetime and my 





since I came to Wichita, one a » one an improved 
— standard makes, also four different machines 
est, and I would not exchange my New Compan- 
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WE PAY THE Our three Sewing Machines are alike in Be 
FREIGHT #4 QWiality and finish, but differ in the style of ' Ail @sceerroe 
the woodwork. STYLE 1, Monitor Top, aes = 
Five Drawers, $19.00. STYLE 2, Swell Front, Drop Head, Seven ‘ 
Drawers, $21.75. STYLE 3, Parlor Cabinet, Drop Head, $24.75. 

On receipt of price we deliver the Machine at the nearest freight 
office in New England, charges prepaid. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 
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When I purchased the New Companion Sewing Machine one year ago 
I promised a testimonial if my Machine answered every requirement for 
domestic use. I am now able to say that ’m delighted with the Machine. I 
feared because the price was low I would get a cheap machine as I had tried 
several other makes and found them defective in one way or another ; but it 
gives me great pleasure to say after having used one of the old high-priced 
machines for years I find the New Companion far superior in many ways. 
The winding and threading of the bobbin, the setting of the needle or attach- 
ments is the simplest process I ever saw, and can be easily done by a child. 
Then while doing the most beautiful of fine work, the presser foot raises suffi- 
ciently high as to allow the heaviest of goods or seams to pass through readily. 
I wish I could s to every one wishing a new machine and tell the excel- 
lencies of The New Companion, to say nothing of the money saved in getting 
one.— Mrs. F. D. Tripp, Canon City, Colorado. 





























